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INSTRUMENTALISM AND THE HUMANITIES! 


By AXEL BRETT 


University of Tennessee 


For a number of years a feeling has been steadily growing among 
educators that the function of the liberal arts college, and the 
humanities in particular, is on the decline. It is felt that the cen- 
tral position formerly held by liberal education is being seriously 
threatened by aggressive professionalism. Since the outbreak of 
the war this feeling has increased in extent and intensity. As a re- 
sult a number of varied propositions has been advanced to save 
liberal education, and the humanistic branch especially, from a 
pending permanent eclipse. Meetings are being held, committees 
are at work for the purpose of saving what can be saved. The 
following analysis was offered at one such meeting called to discuss 
the topic: Humanities in Present-Day and Postwar Education. 


A Case Against the Humanistic Blues 


In order to insure a common foundation for our discussion, I shall 
assume as axiomatic that the deeper the roots and the wider they 
spread, the surer the life saps of knowledge and wisdom will flow. 
The chief source of disagreement among the members of this group 
will be about the means of getting there. I am not a traitor to 
your cause. 


I contend that a good portion of our disturbance is due to an in- 
complete analysis of the educational situation and to the failure of 
our introspective technique in bringing to the surface personal 
motives that keep disturbing and misdirecting us. 

Some of our humanistic blues stem from ordinary human selfish- 
ness which neither the study of philosophy, language, or literature 
seems capable of eliminating. Selfishness is the refusal to recog- 


1 Paper presented at a panel discussion of the Work Conference on Higher 
ucation, University of Tennessee, May 16 and 24, 1944. 
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nize or give proper weight to interests other than our own. It 
means the failure to make readjustments when readjustments are 
called for. Once upon a time the humanistic division was about the 
only division that counted for much, and the liberal arts col ege 
was the only college. It was “the whole cheese.” It is no longer 
the whole cheese and this realization produces general and specific 
anxieties. We feel despondent even though our remaining piece of 
cheese is larger than at any time in our inglorious educational 
history. 

Some of our schizophrenic excitement is caused by a frustrated 
ego impulse, by a frustrated mastery impulse. Part of our blues 
stems from a well-nigh universal American mania for constant ex- 
pansion of any and all organizations. The only measure of educa- 
tional success is increasing enrollment and expanded faculties. 

Let us look at the facts. The official enrollment in the liberal 
arts colleges as such is not expanding. The number of majors and 
minors in the upper humanistic division is not increasing pro- 
portionally to the number elsewhere, but that our humanistic offer- 
ing is extended to and participated in by an ever-increasing public 
is a certainty. 

All university students, regardless of the college colors under 
which they march, take one or more years of English and a multi- 
tude takes history and languages; some, even, take philosophy. 
That, then, is a gain. 

The number of law students enrolled in the liberal arts colleges 
for two or more years is also constantly on the increase. Not many 
years ago the bulk of lawyers in this state were licensed to practice 
with hardly more than a touch of humanistic perfume, and that by 
way of legal terminology. This, too, is a gain. Formerly, engi- 
neers often learned their trade in the offices of other engineers. As 
for the colleges of dentistry and medicine, a high school diploma 
was quite satisfactory for admittance. Two years of college is now 
the necessary minimum in all respectable institutions. Many of 
the stronger medical schools require from three to four years of 
preparatory work, besides urging the candidates to take subjects in 
the social and the humanistic divisions. We even get a chance at 
the agriculturalists and the homemakers, who formerly eluded our 
influence altogether. And what about the young business popula- 
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tion who come to college in increasing droves—all taking human- 
istic subjects? These, also, are substantial gains. 

Furthermore, we must not forget the humanizing effects on the 
students from the professional schools that result from having 
them for four or more years in our midst. Full-fledged majors and 
minors in the humanities give these grosser creatures the benefit of 
sweetness and light not easily measured by academic credits. For 
example, the other night when I happened to pass a deep-shaded 
nook on our campus, I heard a familiar female voice demurely coo 
to her engineer companion bits of a stanza seductively chosen for 
its literary value and humanizing influence: 


From even song to daytime, 
When April melts in Maytime, 
Love lengthens out his playtime, 


To hunt sweet love, and lose him 
Between white arms and bosom, 


To say of shame—what is it? 
Of virtue—we can miss it—etc. 


Softly I went my way, unseen, unheard, but stirred deeply by the 
effectiveness of wisdom-potent humanistic lore. 


Fear of Instrumentalism and Its Causes 


But this fact that we devote more and more time as servants to 
other colleges, instead of making us happy, as it ought, makes us 
indescribably blue and fills our beings with a strong nostalgia for 
the good old times. It makes us incapable of recognizing the full 
weight that the instrumental or utilitarian factor plays in every 
sound educational moment. I even suspect many of us have de- 
veloped a hatred for the very term instrumentalism in relation to 
humanistic education. 

On account of this emotional bias we either ignore or refuse to 
recognize to its full extent the importance of the utilitarian or 
practical factor in human motivation during every period of 
vigorous educational growth. Higher mathematics was born and 
developed in an atmosphere of practical needs. It was studied 
and loved for its own sake as never before at those periods of 
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history when it proved its indispensable worth as an instrument to 
the quantitative understanding and handling of the world, at the 
time when it became a recognized means of exact analysis of phe- 
nomena which until then had been, at best, vaguely felt. Intense 
love for things mental as well as for things physical grows most 
robustly in a culture of utility. 

It should be unnecessary to point out, in this group at any rate, 
that Greek became an object of fervent, almost frenzied, study 
when it proved to be the only key to the discovery of basic ex- 
planatory principles, to philosophic-scientific ideas which the 
Christian civilization at the time lacked. Knowledge of Greek 
brought heady wine and substantial diet in place of the puerile and 
credulous space-time concepts of the Middle Ages. Study of 
French grew popular when it became the only door to aristocratic 
recognition, diplomatic manipulation, and highbrow society. 
German became an important subject to English-speaking coun- 
tries when a few intellectuals discovered that Germany was 
seething with scientific discoveries and new techniques. In each 
case firsthand knowledge of the language was the first compulsory 
step toward the satisfaction of vital needs. I would not be sur- 
prised if Russian is the next “must” subject in linguistic require- 
ments. At least, please admit that we Americans are doing our 
damnedest to make it so. 

We know all this, you say. All right; why don’t we admit, 
then, the obvious dynamics of educational trends, behave accord- 
ingly, and feel accordingly? If sleep we must, remember that 
knowledge of society and of ourselves will make that sleep less fitful, 
less filled with disturbing dreams. Our next step in the process of 
self-analysis is to face frankly the fact that some subjects, by the 
very nature of cultural dynamics, tend to lose some of the richer 
instrumental potency they once possessed. The strongest motive 
for mastery becomes diluted by-a multitude of new competing 
interests and new competing tools. The essentials of Greek culture 
long ago became a part of educated society and may be acquired 
by the new generations without reading knowledge of Greek. 
Manifestations of classical thought and art face us wherever we 
move. Just as some of the best of Shakespeare is immortalized by 
incorporation into later literature, so the great heritage of Roman, 
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French, and German thought and action is a part of the outlook 
and achievement even of those who never enter our classes. The 
best of past treasures has been assimilated into our present stream 
of culture. The ancient languages are still keen-edged implements 
and will so remain for special purposes; but let us realize that these 
purposes are greatly restricted, and no advertising, however clever, 
can change a basic tendency. 

As long as a subject is vitally important to contemporary suc- 
cessful living, theoretically and practically, no other motivation is 
necessary; the subject is simply taken for granted. But when its 
original force fades into the background we conjure up spurious 
claims. We begin to talk about pure disciplinary values and of the 
training of the mind per se. We cling to this half-truth as the pro- 
verbial drowner clings to a straw. 


The Way Out: Acceptance of Instrumentalism 


Since every subject, by and large, owes its birth, growth, and 
vitality to its value as an educational instrument, to its ability to 
satisfy definite human needs, let us learn this lesson from our own 
past: In order to maintain itself, every subject must be made as 
instrumental as possible and as vigorously practical as the facts 
permit. Instead of despairing about our status as servants to the 
professional schools, we had better accept the task as an impor- 
tant, if not, indeed, the most important opportunity to spread the 
gospel in which we believe. If, however, in the course of our serv- 
ices our teaching degenerates to the “‘merely instrumental,” we 
ourselves are most to blame. Every subject taught in a liberal arts 
college should have a double rating. It should have a rich plexus of 
immediate worth, of gracious satisfaction, and, at the same time, 
be an instrument to future results—cash values, if you like. It is 
up to the teacher to make possible both the appreciation and the 
cash. Ifa subject turns out to be “merely instrumental,” this state 
of affairs often bespeaks, I am afraid, both weakness of intellect 
and poverty of soul. It is partly our fault if we do not enhance our 
subjects with a rich cultural context. A shallow personality 
makes everything it touches sound commonplace; a rich person- 
ality spills over into everything it does. The basic problem is how 
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to make our service meaningful to our students. If such an effort 
does not save us, no tricks can. 

Since our general educational goal is to achieve integrated, useful 
knowledge, and since our opportunity to impart such knowledge 
generally ends with the second college year, it is imperative that 
we re-examine our offerings in the light of these conditions. The 
acceptance of instrumentalism makes sense only if and when we 
take planned positive action. 

1. In order to produce a sound general educational background 
for rich living and later specialization, the courses offered in the 
senior high schools and in the lower college divisions should be 
merged into a more coherent, unified, and effective whole. Both 
our humanistic and science programs are too disjointed; they lack 
integration. Valuable time and opportunity are now lost. For 
example, by more effective teaching of English and mathematics 
in high schools and by eliminating subjects which will be studied 
more systematically and intensely in college, a whole year of fresh- 
man English and mathematics could be saved by a majority of 
students. 

2. It would be advisable to start a consistent campaign toward 
making two years’ work in the lower division the required minimum 
for any and all of the higher professions. 

3. A deliberate study by competent investigators must be 
undertaken to discover what the really important values are in 
each particular field and subject offered as foundations for pro- 
fessional work. In this proposed critical re-examination of educa- 
tional values the following criteria should be given consideration. 

(a) Every item valuable only to the specialist in a certain 
field ought to be excluded in the mixed purpose classes. Like- 
wise, every item merely interesting per se must be rigorously ex- 
cluded as a hindrance to the main aim. Many such items of in- 
formation clog the educational highway; they are contrary to the 
spirit of sound instrumentalism. This criticism holds for the 
sciences fully as much as for the humanities. 

(b) Conversely, special, persistent emphasis must be made to 
discover those ideas and principles which have lasting interpretive 
and explanatory significance for the majority of the students whom 
we serve. To have truly educative value, ideas brought to the 
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students’ attention must be such that they can be put to some sort 
of use in the general business of living. Topics which lack this 
general utility are promptly forgotten by any normal person in the 
first place. They make him neither intelligent, wise, moral, nor 
cultured in the second place. No known virtue has ever been 
found in the mere exercise of the immediate memory. It is the con- 
stant inclusion of useless material and therefore promptly for- 
gotten material which helps to defeat our purpose, and brings dis- 
respect, ridicule, and fire upon our heads. Perennial educational 
housecleaning is a necessity in a world like ours. 

(c) It follows from what has just been said that even though 
we should exclude material which is important only to the special- 
ist, what we do teach or assign for study should in some manner 
or another make the students more effective human beings. The 
English composition which we teach or try to teach an engineer 
must really help him to be more precise, more clear, more logical in 
oral and written expression. The philosophy I teach a student 
of agriculture must indisputably be of such nature that he can bet- 
ter understand the world in which he lives, including the people 
with whom he must deal. 

(d) If our subjects in the humanities are to have transfer value, 
the instructor must teach with transfer in mind. If a principle 
learned in one situation is to be successfully applied to other situa- 
tions, the instructor and the student will have to include this ob- 
jective in the educational approach. The more explicit we make 
the objectives the more effective will be the results. 

(e) Summing up: the acceptance of instrumentalism obligates 
us to make a thoroughgoing re-examination of the methods of 
teaching and the content of our offerings. This re-examination 
should be performed by competent investigators. It is certainly 
not asking too much that they have a working acquaintance with 
the psychology of learning and its supporting experimental results. 
In judging what values deserve consideration, the following 
general criteria are suggested: We must select and stress such con- 
cepts which open not one door but many doors, those that have 
many fruitful linkages with other concepts. Fundamentals of 
knowledge are simply forms of information which touch life at 
many points. They are principles which really help us in some 
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significant way to understand life and live life. They make for 
growth, outlook, and wise action. 

These conditions could be more easily fulfilled and the suggested 
criteria applied if instruction in history, literature, and the more 
advanced reading of foreign languages were organized more 
definitely around general cultural trends and movements. Only 
thus, it would seem, can satisfactory integration be accomplished, 
just as it has been found, wherever tried, that instruction in the 
sciences has become more lastingly effective and useful when em- 
phasis, on the junior college level, confines itself to the mastery 
and coordination of basic principles. This foundation program of 
general education depends for success on an adequate supply of 
really able teachers, teachers not reluctantly drafted into the pro- 
gram but enthusiastically dedicated to its realization. 

The opportunity for sound cultural training of our youths is not 
on the decline. The circumstances and conditions under which 
this training can most advantageously be carried out have changed. 
The concepts of cultural development, however, must be under- 
stood not as detached exercises of the mind per se, and still less as an 
idle coddling of the senses as such, apart from the necessities of a 
work-a-day world, but as an integral part of purposive living. The 
concepts of culture, as well as any other education concept, must 
stand criticism as tools, as instruments in the process of adjust- 
ment and reconstruction. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE—A STEPCHILD 


By LEO P. CRESPI 


Princeton University 


For some time the present writer has held his peace while human- 
ists in their impeccable prose, flavored well with classical allusions, 
have laid the ills of our modern society at the door of science. 
That many of these disquisitions were in some respects more liter- 
ary than convincing seemed to him evident, but prompted no re- 
course to the pen. However, with Professor Spaeth’s article in 
the Winter, 1944 issue of this Bu//etin it appeared to the writer 
to be high time for a demurrer. Singling out Spaeth’s paper is not 
to imply that it is any more open to criticism than others that have 
been written in a similar vein. His essay simply broke the camel’s 
back of silence, and will provide occasional specific points of refer- 
ence for the present discussion. 

In their strictures against science as the be-all and end-all of 
human inquiry Spaeth and so many of his colleagues derive the 
apparent strength of their position, the present writer will develop, 
from a covert or explicit identification of science with natural science 
alone—to the apparent exclusion of social science as social psy- 
chology, anthropology, and sociology. A passing oversight could 
be left unchallenged, but the burden of the writer’s irritation is that 
the neglect of these realms.in the controversy between scientists 
and humanists has almost approached the status of a conspiracy 
of silence. At the 1943 Stanford Conference on the humanities, 
Elmo A. Robinson candidly reports in School and Society, ‘“There 
were omissions of professional segments. There was no reference 
to the relationships of the humanities to psychology. ...”” And 
not only was social psychology neglected, perusal of Robinson’s 
synopses reveals, but the social sciences generally. 

This scotoma as far as the social sciences are concerned is not 
limited to the humanist’s camp; the other party to the usual 
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altercations, the natural scientists, seems similarly afflicted. 
Howard B. Adelman, a physiologist, in an article in the American 
Scholar, splits in a conciliatory vein the apple of human inquiry 
between the natural sciences (plus mathematics) and the humani- 
ties. Nowhere does social science appear to come in for evena 
slice in Adelman’s solution to the conflict. 

Professor Spaeth opens his contribution to the preoccupation of 
the humanists—taking science to task—with these familiar lines 
from Emerson: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The one builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


With the subsequent identification of science with the “law for 
thing”’ Spaeth’s stand comes out as a variant of the well-known 


humanist’s formula—that science is a Frankenstein who has created 
a technological monster which will, if unchecked, lead our civiliza- 
tion to destruction. And what is the remedy? Just as conven- 
tional in cast—submission of the “law for thing” to the “law for 
man,” which latter insight is assertively yielded by the humanities. 
“The humanities are the rudder and compass on the ship powered 
by the physical sciences.” Social science, as far as any mention 
goes, is not even a cabin boy. 

No one can deny, it may be said at once, that unguided tech- 
nology is leading our civilization to the brink of disaster, that our 
skill in the physical sciences is making more and better robombs, 
flame throwers, and super-fortresses faster than it is improving the 
lot of man. But that, therefore, science should be bridled by the 
humanities is a chain of argument with a putty link—the identifica- 
tion of a// of science with the “law for thing.” 

Science, as any beginner’s book in logic will disclose, is not de- 
fined by subject matter but by methodology. It is not what one 
studies, but how one studies. Whether an observer passes “‘thing” 
or “‘man”’ under the microscope of scientific investigation matters 
not a whit. What does matter is that the investigator is dedi- 
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cated to the principle of verifiability in all that he asserts—that his 
procedures and disclosures are observable, communicable, and 
repeatable. To those readers whom such elementary considera- 
tions may insult, the writer apologizes. But it seems that these 
simple facts are to many, novel—or by many, forgotten. 

From this point of view the remedy to our modern crisis lies 
not in the direction of less science, as humanists are prone to sug- 
gest, but in more science. Not, however, in more science as so 
many humanists understand, or rather misunderstand, the term. 
The remedy lies in more social science—the neglected stepchild in 
the controversy between science and the humanities. 


II 


Social science gives the lie to the false dichotomy between “‘law 
for man” and “‘law for thing”’ and the false identification of science 
with the latter. For social science is a scientific study of man. 
Can the humanists really be ignorant of social psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology? What some of them say, or better, 


what they do not say, would make it seem so. Or is it that an 
explicit recognition of these realms would make it impossible to 
represent the humanities as alone the “rudder and compass” on 
the ship of state? 

Social scientists are men who have seen the success of the scien- 
tific method in matters material. They have also seen the signal 
failure of other methods in matters social. Therefore they have 
rooted out in this realm intuition, tradition, and authority as 
criteria of truth. Hence they cannot agree with Spaeth in his 
contention that ““The Mind in the Making” should be “guided by 
the intuitions of the mind that has discovered what is worth pre- 
serving from the experience of the past.” [Italics mine.] They 
know that if intuitions are to be accorded objective status the 
intuitions of a Hitler must be given the same credence as those of a 
Spaeth. Neither the 100 best books, the ten best books, nor the 
Summa Theologica itself will social scientists accept as gospel, but 
from any book will they accept propositions whose temper stands 
the fires of verification and pragmatic utility. 

Social scientists do not deny that physical science has gotten the 
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bit in its teeth, and if not directed toward constructive human 
ends can plunge our civilization into a new dark age blacker than 
any that has gone before. But they hold that we must not on 
this account place a moratorium on matters scientific. Rather 
our energies should be directed toward the achievement of a like 
level of insight and control on the social front. As Harry Elmer 
Barnes has so truly stated, ‘Modern civilization is like a man with 
one foot strapped to an oxcart and the other to an airplane... .” 
By a forceful development of social inquiry we must close this in- 
tolerable gap between oxcart institutions and an airplane tech- 
nology or our civilization will be rent asunder. 

Professor Spaeth’s major concern in his essay is the decline of 
humanistic education amidst the exigencies of this war. He warns 
that the humanities must not be neglected during the conflict if 
the fruits of victory are not to turn into “‘dead-sea fruit.” For 
“in a war for freedom both light and power are requisite; martial 
exercises for power, and the humanities for light.” Again the 
social sciences are by-passed with the humanities becoming now, 
it would seem, the sole custodians of human enlightenment. 

That it is possible to overstress education for wartime skills dur- 
ing our present emergency social scientists would agree. Many 
would argue that too great an emphasis upon training in the na- 
tural sciences for war use propagates a vicious circle by producing 
more technological skill to solve a crisis occasioned in large part by 
technology. Beyond this area of agreement, however, they would 
part company with humanists of Spaeth’s persuasion. For the 
counsel of the scientists would not be study solely of the humanities 
to develop an enlightenment among our newly arising generation 
capable of putting an end to man’s inhumanity to man. The 
counsel would emphasize, above all, scientific study of the nature 
of man—his needs and his capacities—and the nature of society. 
When we know what man needs and must have to live in human 
dignity; when we can fashion the institutions which will effectively 
implement those needs, war will go the way of the sabre-tooth tiger 
and the dinosaur. War can be eliminated if we eliminate the de- 
privations, insecurities, and frustrations that are its roots. Of this 
social scientists from their analyses of diverse peoples and cultures 
are confident. The insight does not arise by studying the 100 best 
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books, but by studying the hundreds of best people and the hun- 
dreds of worse in ours and alien cultures. The way to prevent war 
is not to dull the tools of technology, but to sharpen the under- 
standing of those who use them—sharpen their understanding of 
the wiles of prejudice, of the boomerang of scapegoating, of the 
war-breeding swamps of economic insecurity. 

Social scientists do not agree that the Nazi monster has been 
bred by science gone berserk. In truth, the Nazis use science to 
brutal ends, and use it fiendishly well. But reining in physical 
science would not have prevented this. Where the Nazis use a 
tommy gun today they would have used a bow, or even a coup de 
poing. But neither tommy gun, bow, nor fist-hatchet would the 
Nazis have ever persuaded the German people to take up had these 
people not been mired in the morass of impossible reparations, 
bewildering inflation, and conscience-numbing starvation. Amidst 
such conditions war is never but a stride behind, whatever its 
ideological trappings. If a vigorous social science had been pres- 
ent to supplement the illumination of the humanities, to read aright 
the symptoms of coming catastrophe; and if the populace had been 
educated to heed the admonitions of social scientists as they respect 
the warnings of the meteorologists, the Nazi could never have 
bloated to such world-engulfing proportions. True, social science 
would not have been, is not today, so exact as meteorology, but 
neither is an infant so mature as an adult. Both need time and 
interest to become developed and skilled. Social science has barely 
cut its navel from dogma and intuition. Because its counsels may 
be at present prone to error, the intelligent will pay more careful, 
not less careful, heed. Where instructions are precise, observance 
can be left to routine. It is where knowledge and control are least 
that attention is well advised to direct itself most. 

Studying the logic of Thomas Aquinas or the phrases of Milton 
will not yield the kind of light that can prevent the next and greater 
holocaust. Only scientific study and application of the psychologi- 
cal conditions of peace and fraternity have a chance to do this. 
Such a contention is not to deprecate the humanities. Certainly 
humanistic studies deepen and widen human insights as well as 
chart the realms of the cultured and the esthetic. But are human- 
ists well advised to speak as if they are the high priests of the “law 
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for man?” Are they wise in so often endeavoring to justify their 
realm with considerations belonging more appropriately in social 
science? Do not alien arguments only weaken their position, just 
as the teacher of Latin weakens his position if in answer to the 
pupil’s query as to what value has Latin he says that it will help 
him in his English? How long does it take for the student to sus- 
pect that the study of English itself might be more to the point? 
Is it unjust to suggest that the humanists are guilty of sins of omis- 
sion in saying, as does Spaeth, ‘Now the business of a college or 
university is to foster both the physical sciences and the humanities, 
knowledge of the ‘law for thing’ and insight into the ‘law for man’?” 


III 


Humanists may be persuaded that much of the “law for man” 
has properly become the realm of the social scientist. But many 
might try to maintain a “genteel moral superiority,” to borrow 
Edman’s phrase, behind the ramparts of the “spiritual.”” The 
humanities are indispensable for man’s spiritual salvation, the 
argument might run; science falls short of the realm of the spirit. 
Consideration of Professor Spaeth’s many references to the spiritual 
suggests his alliance with such a point of view. We belong, Spaeth 
says, to the “world of spirits” as well as to the “world of bodies.” 
Further along, ‘“The good life is not a matter of social but of spir- 
itual adjustment.” The victory in the peace can only be won, 
Spaeth holds, by “weapons of the spirit,” and it is clear that he 
believes that the humanities are the place where the weapons of the 
spirit are forged. 

What has been the answer of the social scientist to the thesis that 
only the humanities can nurture and develop man’s highest 
nature—his spiritual values? Generally no answer at all. Most 
social scientists are, as probably most humanists are not, human- 
ists! As humanists in their religious and ethical convictions it 

1 This paradoxical phrasing is unavoidable because of the awkwardly disparate 
meanings the term humanism has acquired. It has come to mean, on the one 
hand, “The study of the humanities, polite learning... .” And on the other, “A 
system, mode, or attitude of thought or action centering upon distinctly human 
interests or ideals, especially as contrasted with naturalistic or religious interests. 
Social scientists are usually humanists in this latter sense. Humanists (first sense) 


usually are not. Borgese would hold that they cannot be, for he has said in refer- 
ence to humanism (first sense), “From it the concept of God cannot be deleted. 
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is difficult for them to come to grips with exponents of the humani- 
ties on questions of the spirit. Consequently when these scientists 
encounter the term “spiritual” they usually throw up their hands 
at what appears to them to be a semantic blank. Some wishful 
thinkers may have interpreted this silence as concession. This 
would be a gross error. Far from yielding the point, humanistic 
social scientists insist that any tangible values which may be em- 
braced by the term “spiritual” can develop just as adequately in 
and through the pursuits of science as in the study of the humani- 
ties. Humanistic social scientists need no necessary recourse to the 
humanities, just as they need no necessary recourse to the super- 
natural, to develop the values of the spirit in man. Of course, if 
the humanists elevate their conception of the properly spiritual 
above the tangible qualities of human loyalties, social responsibili- 
ties, and self-sacrifice into the rarefied region of the unverifiable, 
then they must deal alone with whatever they believe they have 
found. 

Some humanists may finally argue that without a higher prin- 
ciple than humanistic ethics social scientists are beset by relativity 
of values. It is certainly true that secularists have not yet solved 
the problem of relativity. But have the humanists done so with 
a deus ex machina of spiritual unity? Ringing in an ignotum per 
ignotius is literally a step backward from any real solution. The 
humanistic social scientist believes that we must, however halting 
our progress may be, find and create a harmonious integration of 
values through a scientific appraisal of the needs and desires of 
men. Since all men are human it is not too much to expect that 
they have Auman values in common which can form the basis of 
intercultural fraternity such that existing diversities in customs will 
cease being causae belli in the achievement of their true status— 
enrichment of the fabric of social living. 


IV 


In arguing that the social sciences must not be ignored in any 
endeavor to conciliate science and the humanities, has the writer 
added to the difficulty of rapport? Quite the contrary. Far from 
by-passing social science the optimum tack toward an integration 
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of science and the humanities lies via this realm. In a real sense 
social science is a bridge between the instrumental orentation of 
natural science and the value orientation of the humanities. The 
natural scientists’ preoccupation with instrumentalities leaves 
their contributions vulnerable to anti-social exploitation—this we 
have discussed. The humanists’ preoccupation with ideals tends 
to set them adrift from the anchorage of reality. It is via the 
social sciences which explicitly focus upon doth implementation and 
values—toward the implementation of values—that natural science 
and the humanities can best join in fruitful cooperation. So, as 
Adelman believes, a partnership should replace the fence that has 
too long divided science and the humanities—but a partnership 
of three! Natural sciences can bring their means, the humanities 
their ideals to the social sciences, where in the light of a scientific 
knowledge of human potentialities and human limitations, means 
and aspirations can be harmonized toward the fullest realization 
of the human genius. 


| 


RESEARCH SCIENCE AND SOCIAL VALUES 


By DAVID L. MILLER 


University of Texas 


The following remarks consider three points: namely, the social 
responsibility of science, technology and social values, and the 
responsibility of colleges and universities in developing scientific 
attitudes in nontechnical students. All of these subjects are inter- 
related and the first includes the second and the third. 

Here we shall try to show that the social responsibility of the 
laboratory sciences has an intellectual, as over against a merely 
emotional, basis. Consequently, to understand the nature of 
research and scientific investigation of all kinds in modern science 
is to understand the political, social, economic, and religious condi- 
tions under which it can be carried on at all. All scientific research 
presupposes a larger community as well as a conducive political 
and economic environment. This discussion merely suggests the 
proper form of government under which research thrives best, but 
does not show explicitly what sort of attitudes must be held by 
political bodies which, in the last analysis, provide or fail to provide 
for the environment in which science can continue best. The re- 
lationship between laboratory science, or research in general, and 
social values is developed to a limited extent. It is hoped that 
these suggestions will lead to a clearer understanding of the func- 
tional relationship between science and society. The remarks are 
confined to the laboratory sciences, and do not include the humani- 
ties or the social sciences directly. 


The Attitude of the Laboratory Scientist 


The fact that laboratory science emerged partly as a direct 
rebellion against the theology and the social attitudes of the medie- 
val world makes it psychologically difficult for us to express the 
functional relationship between science and society of today. 


| 
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No modern scientist wants to be restricted in his research either 
by theology or by contemporary social, economic, or political 
theory. His speculations, he believes, must answer only to the 
objective world of nontheological, nonsocial facts. 

Often research scientists declare themselves free from the mo- 
tives beyond their fields by saying: “‘A true scientist is a disinter- 
ested person;” “I am interested only in pure science;” ‘Facts 
speak for themselves;” ‘True research has no utilitarian motiva- 
tion.” 

I believe none of these statements expresses clearly what is in the 
back of our minds, for they may lead us to believe that there is 
neither a necessary relationship between the physical sciences and 
the welfare of society, nor that scientists as such have any social 
responsibility. Laboratory science is not closed to social values 
(desirable achievements), but is closed to the medieval means of 
attaining those values. Today research needs neither direct theo- 
logical nor political justification, but nevertheless it is essentially 
social in its nature, and it is responsible to society both for its con- 
tinuation and morally. 

Yet what every scientist desires and needs in order to carry out 
his responsibility to society is immunity from the outside world of 
immediate problems not bearing directly on his research. Cer- 
tainly few modern scientists would contend that they are looking 
for “‘pure” knowledge, i.e., knowledge not applicable to any prac- 
tical problem. No research is pure in that sense. But since by 
definition research in the laboratory sciences is an attempt to dis- 
cover (or formulate) new statements true about the world of 
fact, and since there is no aforehand guarantee that a researcher 
will be able to discover such statements, it follows that sustained 
research must be free from the pressing need of immediate applica- 
tion. Also, it follows that probably much research, although re- 
sulting in additional knowledge, may never be used; for (as we will 
clarify later) the ends to which research should be applied are not 
to be determined by the scientist as such. However, it does not 
follow, nor is it the case in fact, that research can be justified apart 
from utilitarian and practical grounds. It may be true that we do 
not know aforehand what practical end or ends our research may 
lead to, but in a state-supported institution research should be 
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carried on for the general good of the people. Actually, through 
modern science, gradually the so-called acts of God (disease, fam- 
ine, flood, economic depression, etc.) or the once uncontrollable 
events, pass over into the realm of the controllable. Through 
science we are able, to an increasing extent, to control the order of 
events for the promotion of social welfare. Here let us add that all 
scientific knowledge must be expressed in such a way that it can 
serve as a basis of action. This was not true of medieval and an- 
cient science. Today the laws of physics and chemistry and of all 
other sciences should be formulated in such a way that they can 
serve as a means of effecting certain ends. Every scientific state- 
ment makes a prognosis; each is implicitly a plan of action and is 
potentially a prescription for effecting ends. This does not mean 
that every piece of research must result in good for the community. 
Rather it does mean that research in general can be justified only 
on the assumption that some of it will result in social good. 

What the research scientist wants is immunity from immediately 
pressing problems. Put positively, he wants security in carrying 
out his (now) personal problems. Here let us consider the price 
to be paid for that immunity which is necessary for the scientist to 
carry on his work and to fulfill his social responsibility. 

Often research scientists make a distinction between “funda- 
mental knowledge” and “practical knowledge.” Although, as 
indicated above, there is no absolute distinction between these 
kinds of knowledge, there is a distinction practical for our pur- 
poses. Practical knowledge is knowledge for our immediate, spe-— 
cific purposes or ends. On the other hand, the ends to which fun- 
damental knowledge may be applied are not predetermined; they 
are not prescribed specifically by the scientist but, rather, they 
are prescribed by men not acting in the capacity of research 
scientists. The ends to which fundamental knowledge may be 
applied are ambiguous. That is, they are conditioned by some- 
thing outside the research project as such. For this reason I 
would rather call such knowledge “‘neutral knowledge.” Let us 
say, then, that the purpose of research as research is to render 
neutral knowledge. Of course neutral knowledge is really an ab- 
straction, but it is knowledge conceived of apart from values or 
apart from the ends to which it might be applied. 
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This means that a research scientist supported by a social insti- 
tution, such as a college or a university, can justify his research to 
the public only by submitting the results of his research in the form 
of neutral statements. This is the price to be paid for security 
and immunity, and both are necessary conditions for the highest 
type of research. More explicitly, a scientist acting in the capac- 
ity of a scientist, supported by other than private corporations, 
must not prescribe the ends to which his research must be applied. 
Rather he must submit neutral statements, which is to say, these 
statements may be applied to various alternative possible ends to 
be decided upon outside the research laboratory. Specific prob- 
lems, such as cancer research, etc., should be decided upon by the 
administration of a college or university, but a particular researcher 
need not assume the responsibility of inaugurating them. 

A research scientist supported by public funds and enjoying 
immunity should not advocate tendentious statements. He may 
present the how, but he may not decide the whether or the when 
his statements are to be used as a basis for social action, for neutral 
knowledge becomes practical (or else it is rejected altogether as a 
basis for social action) when it is qualified by the whether and the 
when. It is when, through political means, society as a whole is 
permitted to decide upon values or ends to be achieved that pure 
research thrives best. Such is the case in a democracy wherein 
the scientist may present knowledge to be accepted or rejected by 


the voting public. 


Because of a vague and implicit recognition of this fact often a 
scientist thinks of his work as “pure” research as over against prac- 
tical. But “pure” research is simply research leading to neutral 
knowledge or to knowledge whose application is not prescribed by 
the scientist as such. In such research the means is separated from 
the ends temporarily. For the time the scientist neglects social 
values and considers only the means of attaining them. However, 
it is clear that the complete environment of research includes both 
means and ends, and the temporary abstraction of one from the 
other is methodological only, and neither can exist apart from the 
other in fact. A recognition of this fact is at once a recognition 
of the social responsibility of the scientist. Hence it is the ideal of 
modern scientists not to present knowledge having no application, 
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but rather to present neutral knowledge serving various possible 
ends to be determined elsewhere. And although a scientist may 
not (and need not) be conscious of the various possible ends for 
which his research may be used, nevertheless if he puts his conclu- 
sions in a form such that they can be used as a basis for action, 
these ends are present potentially. 


Technology and Social Values 


It is evident that modern science is determining the means of 
achieving values sought after by society as a whole. We see also 
that means and ends are not to be separated in an absolute man- 
ner. Hence it follows that science, through telling us what we can 
achieve, definitely conditions our choice of what in fact we try to 
achieve. Here we should conceive of science as an instrument (in 
Deweyan fashion), but must not conceive of it as that out of which 
values arise pure and simple. The discoveries in the laboratory do 
not include values, but they certainly condition the determination 
(or the formulation or choice) of values. Determination or choice 
of values takes place outside the laboratories and, in a democracy, 
by the voting public. Man himself evaluates alternative possible 
courses of action and in so doing he creates values. Neutral 
knowledge furnishes the means of attaining alternative possible 
ends or values but does not prescribe these values. Because of 
the very nature of research and of social values the latter can never 
be brought within a laboratory. It is not the nature of research to 
tell society what it ought to want. Political freedom underwrites 
man’s capacity to select whatever goals he wishes, and (in free na- 
tions) there can never be any justification for man’s wanting this 
as over against that other than the rudimentary fact that he does so. 
Science merely furnishes the means of attaining goals, but, as we 
can see, in intelligent selection of goals, neutral knowledge condi- 
tions that selection. Let science dictate social values or society 
dictate scientific research and freedom in both realms will dis- 
appear. 

Such men as John Dewey and Clarence Ayres! have helped 

' See especially ““The Theory of Economic Progress,” by C. E. Ayres; ““Theory of 


a, by John Dewey, in International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 
» No. 4. 
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clarify a fundamental truth concerning the relationship between 
technology and values to be aspired to by society as a whole. 
Professor Ayres says: “It is this technological continuum which 
is the locus of truth and value.’! If I interpret correctly, this 
means that whereas men of the prescientific era (and many even 
today) thought that the highest values transcend immediate experi- 
ence and were often, on that account, pushed into the world to 
come, today science, in telling us how to achieve many desirable 
ends, thereby conditions (but does not command) what in fact 
we choose to achieve. In this real sense science has become re- 
sponsible to society in determining social values, and in turn 
society looks to science for help in achieving many, if not most, of 
its values. 

Again, society at large should decide whether or not scientific 
knowledge is to be applied, but a scientist is morally bound to make 
knowledge available to society. Regardless of interests injured, 
all knowledge should be made available to the public in proper 
form and through proper channels. With this in mind a research 
scientist will become keenly conscious of his social responsibility 
and of the possible application of his research, for in making knowl- 
edge available the scientist is conditioning the layman’s choice of 
ends to be achieved. The “know-how” of science is a necessary 
ingredient in intelligent evaluation, and the evaluating process is 
consummated when society has consented to a specific value out 
of other possible ones. 

In an appeal for funds for the University of Chicago President 
Hutchins argued that academic freedom thrives better in privately 
endowed than in state-supported institutions. It follows from 
our conception of neutral knowledge that he is probably mistaken 
in his judgment. First of all, private institutions, privately en- 
dowed chairs, and privately supported research projects are usually 
supported by “interested” groups or by vested interests (by those 
who prescribe the goals), be they theological, social, political, eco- 
nomic, etc. Such supporters may, and often do, require that re- 
search continue for the sake of predetermined ends; whereas pre- 
sumably state-supported institutions exist for the sake of all 


1“Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis,” from The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, July, 1942. 
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members of the state equally and, although some interests may not 
be served, no special interests may be served to the exclusion of 
others wittingly. From this it follows that particular grants for 
determinate purposes serving limited groups of people should not 
be accepted by institutions of learning controlled by state officials 
and supported finally by public funds.! Similarly it is dangerous to 
use funds from patents, copyrights, etc., to carry on research. In 
that case our research may be prescribed by the immediate eco- 
nomic value. Knowledge motivated primarily by economic re- 
ward could not be submitted in neutral form, if submitted to the 
public at all. Again, it is dangerous to conceive of research at 
colleges and universities supported by public funds as in competi- 
tion with research under the direction of corporations such as Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, etc. The price to be paid for im- 
munity and security is neutral knowledge available to all alike. 


It is a testimony that researchers in private industries cannot 
easily identify themselves or their interests with their work. This 
naturally precludes personal speculation, and certainly it precludes 
neutral knowledge. It is conceivable that private business cor- 
porations establish their own complete schools and train children 
from the time they enter school until the time they finally begin 
working for these same corporations as research scientists. This, 
however, is opposed to the very principles of education ond freedom 
in democracy as we understand it. Such research would prescribe 
social values and determine them, and would preclude neutral 
knowledge. The public polls are meaningless when the what we 
must do is already determined by those who have control of the 
how they are to be achieved. 


No institution supported by public funds need ever compete 
with private corporations, and it will never do so if its administra- 
tors conceive of neutral knowledge as the immediate end of re- 
search. 

If research is so conceived and if we bear in mind also that 
scientific statements prescribe the means of effecting ends to be 
decided upon by society, then our chief responsibility to society is 

1 Here we are assuming that every private institution of learning may determine 


its own educational policy and we offer no criticism of its method of getting funds 
to carry on that policy. 
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acknowledged and undoubtedly the results of research will be the 
fulfillment of that responsibility. 

Here we have conceived of the scientific method as an instru- 
ment which greatly facilitates the process of evaluation and, con- 
sequently, as that which must be given proper place in a compre- 
hensive theory of value. This fact may lead to the question: 
Is there a scientific way of selecting values? There is. But we 
should be clear about this question and our proposed answer. 
First, there is no rational method by which “proper” goals or de- 
sires present themselves to us. There may be literally thousands 
of alternative wants or desires ‘““competing”’ for one’s approval and 
consequent action. Dewey says (and I believe correctly so): 


Judgments about values are judgments about conditions and the 
results of experienced objects; judgments about that which regu- 
lates the formation of our desires, affections and enjoyments.! 


Here Dewey explains that there is a scientific way of arriving at 
our final choice between alternative competing desires. This 
method enables us to use both experience and reason; it helps us 
come to conclusions on the basis of past experience and antici- 
pated consequences of various particular courses of action. But 
there is no restriction on imagination, or on setting up various 
possible futures, and no doubt these possible futures may actually 
stimulate scientific research (the means of attaining them) and 
certainly they are a necessary ingredient in determining specifi- 
cally when neutral knowledge becomes practical, for the ends we 
finally select as a basis for action (which selection makes them 
values) are not prescribed by neutral knowledge, but have their 
emergence, rather, in the plain everyday hopes of man. For this 
reason, in general, “‘necessity is the mother of invention” (anti- 
Veblen), for neutral knowledge cannot take on the character of 
invention without having values added to it. 

It is rather commonplace to hear that modern science has given 
us a new set of values. Fundamentally this is not true. The ideals 
aspired to by great religions have not been rejected by science. 
Rather the most important of these ideals have come closer to our 


1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 265. Chapter X, on “The Construction of Good,” is 
a good chapter on value. 
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reach, and science has become the instrument through which those 
ideals are to be actualized. The conflict between science and re- 
ligion concerns the means and method of attaining those ideals. 
Religion was and is unable to prescribe the means. It is when reli- 
gion becomes dogmatic about method and factual statements that 
conflict arises. Dogma (which is lacking in science), when it con- 
cerns facts and means, gives rise to serious trouble. When one 
rejects idealism he rejects merely an inadequate instrument for 
attaining ends and values, but without ideals, ends, or values, 
science is wholly verbalistic, quite impractical, and unrealistic. 


Nontechnical Students and Scientific Method! 


As a rule every college and university requires that nontechnical 
students take certain scientific courses to fulfill the requirement for 
the A.B. degree. Why? Few of us are clear about the answer 
and, once we agree on the purpose of these courses, still fewer of 
us will be clear about how we are to achieve that purpose. 

Let us venture that the chief purpose of scientific courses for 
nontechnical students is to teach the students to evaluate, or to 
form judgments concerning the truth or falsity of statements, 
on the basis of facts and in accordance with the laboratory method 
—that method which, especially in the twentieth century, effec- 
tively unites sense experience and reason through scientific in- 
struments and apparatus. 

Here we are assuming that the scientific method is applicable to 
problems in ordinary life and that scientific attitudes carry over 
from one type of experience to another. We do not debate the 
question of transferred learning. We assume that there is a scien- 
tific method applicable to various different types of subject matter, 
and that the method as such can be studied. The natural sciences 
can be used very effectively in helping the nontechnical student to 
acquire that method. 

Every graduate of a university or college should have a fairly 
good conception of the finest intellectual achievement of the 
modern era, namely, the scientific method. This method of solving 

1 By “nontechnical student” we mean a student who does not major in one or 


more of the laboratory sciences. We do not advocate the use of this concept beyond 
the bounds of this article. 
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problems requires the laboratory type of mind, for modern science 
is essentially research science. What constitutes evidence? How 
is evidence to be used? The answer to these questions is an es- 
sential ingredient in sound education. The various departments 
of the natural sciences together with the college administration 
should require that certain courses be designed to develop scien- 
tific attitudes in nontechnical students and thereby help these 
students understand the universal and social nature of science 
itself. It is very easy for instructors in science and especially for 
technical students of science to develop an unnecessary breach 
between nontechnical students and the scientists. This leads 
easily to an antagonistic attitude of the nontechnical student 
toward science in general. There is reason to be concerned over 
the fact that few institutions of higher learning have been able to 
give the average student the scientific method, be it at the ex- 
pense of subject matter. The tendency is to overlook the method 
altogether and to require that the student, in medieval fashion, 
memorize a few facts and formulas. The educational policy of 
every institution should be clarified on this point. I believe the 
departments of the laboratory sciences might well work carefully 
with their respective administrations in developing a more ade- 
quate conception of the purpose of science courses required for the 
A.B. degree. 

The nontechnical students constitute the bulk of the student 
body, and finally it is largely through them that the political, 
economic, and religious phases of living are to be administered. 
It has long been supposed by scientists that fundamentally there 
is (and the time has been hoped for when in fact there will be) 
harmony between the scientific method and all phases of living. 
Certainly we cannot afford to overlook the nontechnical student 
in the social enterprise of correlating the scientific method with 
other aspects of civilization. 

Quite often we speak of “‘liberal education” and advocate it as 
desirable. But acquiring a liberal education consists in learning to 
evaluate in accordance with the scientific method. This means a 
proper mixture of facts and sense experience with reason and 
principles. Possibly democracy can be best nurtured through 
teaching and using the scientific method. But actually many 
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persons conceive of liberal education as just the opposite of science." 
The confusion is this: Science and scientific method are associated 
with strict mathematical, deductive procedure and, consequently, 
with mechanism in which there is no room either for speculation 
or individuality. This association is unfortunate. If one were to 
give an account of the rise of democracy and individual speculation, 
certainly he would find that the scientific way of evaluating is one 
of the most essential, if not the most essential, factors (factor) 
in his account. Our inability to see clearly the functional rela- 
tionship between science and values has led to the feeling and 
erroneous conclusion that inherently there is a conflict between 
science and values. As a result, some neglect technical science in 
their theory of value and of liberal education; others neglect the 
humanities.? The two can be separated from liberal education in 
imagination only and for purposes of neglect or emphasis. It is 
the responsibility of the universities and colleges to show how, in 
fact, they belong to the same process. 


1 In offering a “liberal education” it is the American tradition to overemphasize 
the classics, history, and literary masterpieces at the expense of scientific method 


and technology. Possibly asa pgs mayne many conceive of science and its method 


of solving problems as belonging to the professions and as a little lower than that to 
be aspired to by the “cultivated gentleman.” 

2 In the August, 1944 issue of Fortune, John Dewey discusses the present state 
of educational theory. His main contention is that the modern scientific method 
and modern technology are not given adequate place in our educational theory and 
that, as a consequence, “liberal education” is suffering. In the January, 1945 issue 
of Fortune Alexander Meiklejohn offers a reply to Dewey’s previous discussion. 
Meiklejohn contends that the sciences have been over-emphasized and the humani- 
ties under-emphasized at the expense of “liberal education.” Dewey condemns 
the St. John’s College curriculum. He considers it reactionary and an attempt to 
reinstate outdated principles. Meiklejohn denies this charge and favors the system. 

Actually, both Dewey and Meiklejohn seem pretty close together in their con- 
ception of liberal education. Meiklejohn points this out. They disagree on the 
method of attaining this common objective. As I see it, Dewey impugns the mo- 
tives of those who established the St. John’s curriculum and, I think, rightly so. 
Meiklejohn praises a good part of the curriculum, at least as it stands on paper and, 
I believe, rightly so. But the attitude of the teacher is very important, as is the 
subject matter taught. Both must be brought in line with liberal education. 


THE CASE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


By WERNER PAUL FRIEDERICH 


University of North Carolina 


The teaching of, and the graduate work in, Comparative Litera- 
ture during the past years has been declining so deplorably in our 
American universities that it seems imperative to investigate the 
causes of this decline and to take a stand against it with a solid 
and vigorous program that will restore this important branch of 
our Humanities to the respected place which it so richly deserves. 

A generation ago the place of Comparative Literature seemed 
secure in the curricula of American universities. Harvard and 
Columbia were leaders in the field of comparative studies, and 
their influence spread over institutions which to this day 
have staffs well qualified to do such work—Princeton, Iowa, 
California, to mention only a few. Harvard and Columbia in 
their turn were backed by a powerful European tradition which 
reached back to the second half of the eighteenth century. The 
Swiss and the Germans may be said to have begun the compara- 
tive investigation of literature—the former with Mme. de Staél 
and Sismondi (not to mention Muralt and Bodmer before them), 
up to Louis Betz, author of the important first bibliography of 
Comparative Literature; the latter with Herder, Goethe, the two 
Schlegels, up to Max Koch, editor of the short-lived Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. But toward the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century these Swiss 
and German beginnings were then by far surpassed by the French 
school of Comparative Literature grouped around the Revue de 
Littérature Comparée, by excellent erudites like Baldensperger, 
Hazard, Tronchon, van Tieghem, Carré and others, who made 
Comparative Literature what it really is today. And it is to 
France, to the solidity and the exacting requirements of French 
scholarship, that we must look in our present crisis of comparative 
studies in America. 
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II 


Many easy guesses can be made if we ask for the reasons for the 
decline of comparatism in our universities. Some might suggest 
the hostility of university administrations, the indifference of 
students, the inability of the average American to master several 
foreign languages. I should think that the roots of this decline 
go far deeper than that. 


Comparative Literature has declined, first of all, because most 
students and an embarrassingly large majority of professors do 
not know exactly what that term means. They like to think 
that it has something to do with General Literature, with foreign 
literatures in English translations—and hence they glibly speak of 
courses on Dante, Cervantes, Racine, Goethe, or Ibsen in English 
translation as belonging to Comparative Literature. This facile 
interpretation of comparatism has proved to be truly disastrous, 
for from the pedestal of respectable curricula of learning Com- 
parative Literature has sunk to the level of sophomoric attrac- 
tions for a.l those who would like to nibble at foreign literatures 
but who are too lazy or too incompetent to study foreign languages 
as a necessary prerequisite. There may admittedly be a need for 
offering to undergraduates courses on foreign poets in English 
translation—but let these courses not be called Comparative 
Literature, for a series of lectures on the life and the works of an 
author has nothing to do with comparative studies, unless a large 
part of these lectures be devoted to an investigation of the in- 
fluences received by, and the influences emanating from, this 
author. By mixing the two distinctly different terms “General 
Literature” and “Comparative Literature,” and by creating the 
impression that comparative work meant taking crib-courses in 
English translations, the professors of ““Comparative Literature” 
have done this field an almost irreparable harm. 

Even worse are the so-called survey-courses which are offered 
in the name of Comparative Literature and which naturally tend 
even more to discredit our field in the eyes of other serious scholars. 
One wonders what can be the value and the solid scholarly founda- 
tion of courses that deal with the history of the novel from Boc- 
caccio to Hemingway (two hours a week, one semester!) and one 
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shudders at rapid surveys of the drama that cover everything 
from Aeschylus to Pirandello in three hours a week. There, too, 
quite naturally, nothing but English translations are used—if the 
student in his precipitate flight through centuries indeed ever 
does have time to look at a single actual drama. Verily, fearful 
things are being done in the name of Comparative Literature! 
Though the student in the course of a few hours may have heard 
all about a Greek chorus, a medieval mystery-play, a Spanish 
comedia, an Italian commedia dell’arte and a French classical trag- 
edy, he has no time to digest all this; indeed, he does not even 
connect them among themselves, for they were most likely offered 
in an incoherent fashion which did not bother to examine in- 
fluences and the deep interrelations of things. 

We are on dangerous ground when speaking of yet another 
reason for the disdain in which Comparative Literature is held by 
many responsible men: the qualifications and the lack of quali- 
fications of the men who are supposed to teach Comparative 
Literature. Only very few of them actually hold degrees in 
Comparative Literature; mostly, they are men from the various 
language departments who volunteer to teach a course or two in 
Comparative Literature. If they are serious in their intentions 
and in their work and well versed in the language whose literature 
they want to compare with their own, they are entirely accept- 
able. Very often, however, they are neither serious nor dependable; 
they are amateurs, dilettanti, who have dabbled in half a dozen 
different things and who now offer a potpourri of these dabblings 
in the form of yet another course in Comparative Literature. 
Indeed, one occasionally even hears of departments that wanted 
to get rid of a singularly unsatisfactory man—by pushing him into 
a professorship in Comparative Literature! A worse degrada- 
tion of that which scholars from Quinet to Farinelli helped make 
great we cannot imagine. The results are as is to be expected: 
courses on the epic that range from the old Sumerian Gi/gamesh 
to Vigny’s E/oa, and other such attractions. 


Ill 


After this destructive criticism of some of the things Compara- 
tive Literature should not be, we come to a few tentative sugges- 
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tions of what the staff, the work, and the goal of an earnest De- 
partment of Comparative Literature should be. Some of these 
ideas have been put into practice at the University of North 
Carolina; still others must wait for their chance to be realized. 

The two concepts of General Literature and Comparative Litera- 
ture must be separated completely and permanently. Courses in 
English translation—with few exceptions—should be for sopho- 
mores only; the prospective B.A., M.A., or Ph.D. in Comparative 
Literature needs far more than that. Among the broad survey 
courses only one might possibly be encouraged far beyond its 
present level of importance—a course which might indeed be made 
compulsory for all students in the division of the Humanities: 
namely, a series of lectures on the Appreciation of Literature. 
Several colleges carry such a course and call it a Survey of World’s 
Literature; personally, I should prefer a less ambitious and less 
shallow title. It should be a course in which eight or ten of the 
great masterpieces are discussed and in which the workmanship 
of a poet and the fine qualities of great literature are explained to 
the young novice. The ground covered need not go from 500 B.C. 
to 1900 A.D.; it would be much wiser to dwell only on a handful 
of great masters rather than to give a meaningless enumeration of 
all the isms from Pindar to Rilke. 

With General and Comparative Literature each being assigned 
its definite and distinctly different task, it would follow that the 
Department of Comparative Literature proper would shed its 
strange conglomeration of instructors and would be reduced to 
two or three keymen. Only men who have been properly trained 
and who make comparative studies their life’s work should belong; 
others, who happen to teach Ariosto or Lope in English translation, 
should in every way remain members of their (Italian and Spanish) 
departments only. If the Department of Comparative Literature 
has its own chairman, specialists, budget, library funds, and 
classrooms, it will automatically achieve a position of prestige 
within a university which the previous amorphous conglom- 
eration of all sorts of lend-leased volunteers never could hope 
to achieve. It will then be “on the map,” and through the high 
quality of its work it will justify its separate existence. If teaching 
fellowships are awarded to the department (and that would be 
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most desirable and encouraging), such teaching assistants could 
be loaned to the French, German, or Spanish departments, where 
the young instructors would have a chance to improve their 
mastery of their chosen foreign languages. 

Undergraduates wishing to major in Comparative Literature 
should restrict themselves to two literatures only. None of their 
work in their two chosen literatures should be taken in translation; 
nor should they be permitted to register for a wild and amateurish 
medley of uncoordinated courses extending from the Pancatantra 
to Strindberg. Two-thirds of their work should be done in the two 
departments they have chosen, for they should, of course, be able 
to read their authors in the original language. Only about one- 
third of their courses should be taken within the Department of 
Comparative Literature proper; these should be courses which deal 
with typically comparative aspects—for instance, Italian In fluences 
upon the English Renaissance, or the Influences of French Classi- 
cism Abroad, or the German Contributions to European Romanticism. 

A graduate student working for his Master’s degree should 
choose three literatures and their mutual relationship—e.g., 
English, German, French, or French, Spanish, Italian. Again 
two-thirds of his work should be taken in the English, German, 
or French departments themselves, for he must know his lan- 
guages fluently; the remaining third should consist of typically 
comparative courses, such as the interrelationship of European 
literature during the Age of the Counter-Reformation, of Enlight- 
enment, or of Realism. A Master’s candidate should not be re- 
quested to go farther back than the Renaissance; however, he 
should be requested to pass courses in the histories of two of the 
languages he has chosen, so that he would have a sound philo- 
logical foundation. 

A Ph.D. candidate should likewise restrict himself to three 
literatures only. Additional work beyond his M.A. requirements 
should include two more courses in the philology of any one of the 
three literatures he has chosen, e¢.g., Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English, or Old French and Middle French; second, a good knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin literature in translation (the only courses 
which he should be allowed to take in the Department of General 
Literature!) and which could count as his minor; and, third, a 
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Ph.D. thesis on some distinctly comparative subject. It might be 
desirable and patriotic, if one of the chosen three literatures is 
English, that a candidate should be permitted to substitute the 
American nineteenth for the English nineteenth century. An 
advanced course on Problems, Methods, and Bibliographical Matters 
in Comparative Literature would help complete a young Ph.D.’s 
education in comparative studies. 

Among the courses offered or planned at North Carolina some 
which would best fit the needs of a young comparatist are as fol- 
lows: 


The Greek and the Roman Epic (in translation). 

The Greek and the Roman Drama (in translation). 

The Middle Ages. 

Medieval Romance. 

Renaissance and Baroque (esp. the contributions of Italy and 
Spain). 

Classicism and Pre-Romanticism (esp. the contributions of France 
and England). 

Romanticism (esp. the contributions of Germany and England). 

Literary Criticism. 

The Drama from the Renaissance to Romanticism. 

Philosophical Ideas in Dramatic Literature. 

Folklore. 

Problems and Methods in Comparative Literature. 


IV 


After having condemned survey courses and translation courses 
as not being on the level of serious comparative work, it seems 
necessary to point to various topics, angles, and approaches which 
deserve to be investigated by the comparatist. 

The Germans are especially fond of Stoffgeschichte—and the 
following-up of certain themes across poets, centuries, and na- 
tional borders indeed seems worth while if kept within proper limits. 
Satan, the Wandering Jew, Cleopatra, Caesar, Sophonisba, Roland, 
the Cid, Don Juan, Faust in European literature: these have been 
and still are among the most popular topics with students of thema- 
tology. Cities (Rome in literature), landscapes (the Alps in litera- 
ture), animals (the nightingale in literature), given situations 
(fratricide in literature), professions (physicians in literature), 
games (chess in literature) are likewise important and more or 
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less interesting topics in this group. Some of these topics—e.g., 
Ossian, Weltschmerz, or the Noble Savage during the Romantic 
Age—can often help to explain the mentality of a whole continent 
at a given time. The selection of themes may occasionally be- 
come slightly absurd (e.g., the barber in literature); but on the 
whole courses on Stoffgeschichte, though they fall short of the all- 
inclusive French program, are nevertheless distinctly superior 
to the prevailing American fashion of general courses in trans- 
lation. 

The French in their well-nigh perfect program of comparative 
studies add to the general courses and the thematological problems 
also questions of style, e.g., the sonnet in Western Europe, or the 
epistolary novel in the eighteenth century. Their main emphasis, 
however, lies in the field of direct literary influences, and titles 
like Cervantes in Germany, Shakespeare in France, Voltaire in 
Italy, Schiller in England, Jack London in Russia, etc., indicate 
the trend and the vast possibilities of such investigations. In our 
powerful English departments which, alas, are sometimes soself-cen- 
tered and aloof in their attitude, there is especially one course on 
influences which ought to be made compulsory for every graduate 
student in English: a course on Foreign Influences upon English 
Literature, with special emphasis on the period from 1350 to 1850, 
i.e., on the contributions of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany. 
Such courses and dissertations on influences need not deal with 
doubtful and trifling borrowings of words and short phrases (a 
favorite and only rarely justified reproach by unkind critics who 
want to belittle Comparative Literature); instead, they should 
deal with broad and weighty matters such as Dante and Chaucer, 
Boccaccio-Bandello and Shakespeare, Ariosto-Tasso and Milton 
(to point to only a few Italian influences). 

When studying influences, it is not only the emittors and the 
receivers, but particularly also the transmitters and translators 
who assume a new and great importance for the comparatist. 
Men like Giovanni Florio, Johann Bode, Saint Evremond, the 
Abbé Prévost or Longfellow, and particularly also belletristic 
women of the type of Mme. de Staél or Margaret Fuller offer rich 
fields of research. At times entire countries can serve as inter- 
mediaries and interpreters, such as, ¢.g., the Holland of Justus 
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van Effen, or the time when Switzerland was instrumental in the 
literary discovery and appreciation of England (Muralt, Haller, 
Bodmer), of Germany (Bridel, Mme. de Staél, Constant), and of 
Italy (Sismondi, Orelli, Burckhardt, Meyer). 

Mere parallelisms in literary history, in which problems of actual 
mutual influences are of only secondary importance, can be quite 
as fascinating as any other method of comparative investigation. 
What are the different emphases in the Italian and the Spanish 
Renaissance?—how do the Catholic and the Protestant martyr- 
plays of the baroque century compare with one another?—what 
are the striking differences between French and German Classi- 
cism, between German and American Romanticism, or between 
Russian and Scandinavian Naturalism? Such are some of the 
questions to be solved, questions in which historical, social, philo- 
sophical, and religious currents also have to be carefully weighed. 


Vv 


I might conclude by saying a few words about the urgent present 
and future need for Comparative Literature. All of us students in 
literature—not only students in political history—should think 
increasingly in terms of great European, rather than local national, 
movements. Our history departments, in presenting their mate- 
rial, have long ago done away with national boundaries and have 
presented compact courses on the Age of the Reformation, of 
Absolutism, or of the Napoleonic Wars in Europe. We should 
keep in step with that trend by offering courses, ¢.g., in the 
European Renaissance or in European Romanticism as a whole. 
The doubtful qualifications of some of our ill-equipped and lend- 
leased instructors, plus occasional petty jealousies among the 
various departments of a university, have hitherto blocked the 
offering of such comprehensive, comparative courses; yet there is 
no doubt that the interest and the demand for such approaches to 
literary history exist. 

The political and cultural interdependence that will surely exist 
among nations after this war will likewise help to stimulate com- 
parative studies. With Anglo-Saxon isolationism more or less a 
thing of the past, the student of tomorrow will want to know about 
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the eternal give and take that occurs among nations; he will want 
to know about the great currents and cross-currents of thought 
that sweep across the Western World. He will be fed up with pica- 
yune and time-killing term papers dealing with the three unities 
in Corneille’s Cid, or with the footnotes in Sir Walter Scott; 
instead, he will want to study the greatness of Spanish culture 
behind the story of Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, or the 
influence of Scott’s historical novels on Hugo in France, Manzoni 
in Italy, Meyer in Switzerland, Scheffel in Germany, Sienkiewicz 
in Poland, or Hawthorne in America. The student of tomorrow 
will want to know all this, for, if gods and men are willing, the 
Western World of 1950 will be a better, more compact, more 
peacefully united world than the world of 1940. In the light of 
all this, even English 27 or French 143 will have to make slight 
changes and open a friendly little window to the neighbors on the 
left and on the right. 

A sense of fairness and of aloofness from the century-old bicker- 
ings of the European powers seems to qualify Americans particu- 
larly well for the task of comparative studies. It is painful oc- 
casionally to read nationalistically distorted studies in so-called 
Comparative Literature, in which national conceit claims every- 
thing for one’s own country and belittles everything in the other 
man’s country. Such distortions, to be sure, are not frequent; but 
they show the dangers that might beset a French, or German, or 
English research man. Some neutral countries like Switzerland, 
Holland, and Sweden have shown a fine attitude of correctness and 
impartiality in such matters; and America, so much farther 
away from all this strife, and so much richer in the untold wealth 
of her libraries, seems to be predestined to play an even greater 
réle in weighing correctly the dedit and the credit of foreign literary 
influences. 

Again, there is another point to be considered in this profession 
of faith in the increasing importance of Comparative Literature. 
We all know of the deplorable decline of the Humanities in our 
twentieth century, a decline and a false revaluation of ancient 
values which seem to threaten the very foundations of our culture. 
Yet the natural sciences and the social sciences and all the em- 
phasis on practical education and money-making surely would 
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not have made the heavy inroads upon our old curricula, if we in 
the Humanities had not ourselves got lost in a dead valley, if we 
had not been grinding over and over again twice-ground corn. 
The chemists and the physicists have wide uncharted worlds be- 
fore them to conquer; we, however, having exploited practically 
every major problem in national literatures, set our young men 
to work on the subjunctive in Chrétien de Troyes and the indirect 
speech in the novels of Thomas Hardy. No wonder that so many 
of our profession have lost their enthusiasm, their soul, and their 
followers! Comparative Literature, on the other hand, points to 
a way out of all this; it is something still relatively young, rela- 
tively undiscovered, a field of study that deals with living issues, 
that carries us across borders and prejudices and makes us see a 
brother in our fellow man. So much of it is still serra incognita; 
we do not yet see its horizon. It is something that should appeal 
to our students, not only because they want to be scholars, the 
humanists of our century, but because at the same time they are 
also men and women of the postwar world who have learned 
of the dangers of petty national bigotry and who are earnest 
in their intention that this time they will really set out to know 
their neighbors and their neighbors’ neighbors. To them, Com- 
parative Literature offers three things in one: a profession, a rich 
field of research, and a political credo. They cannot ask for more. 

Downhearted comparatists who, at present, see things go from 
bad to worse should take heart in watching the rise and the 
increasing strength and prestige of our colleagues in Comparative 
Linguistics. Theirs is a will to grow and to win which is truly 
enviable; we cannot but try to emulate them. Like us, the 
linguists were formerly the stepchildren of the universities, with 
no department of their own, but affiliated with the German 
departments (just as so many of us are affiliated with the Eng- 
lish departments), and with many lend-leased volunteers who 
thought they knew what Comparative Linguistics was and 
who hence ventured to teach Old English, Gothic, Celtic, or 
Sanskrit in some fashion. But those were the days of the past, 
for today the Comparative Linguists have largely succeeded in 
cleaning their house; they have set up strict curricula and pre- 
requisites. The Linguistic Society of America is an association of 
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disciplined scholars, not of amateurs; their journal, Language, is 
the mouthpiece of a profession that deserves our full admiration— 
not primarily for what those men teach, but for what they have 
made of themselves. Speaking of journals: in spite of the dis- 
appointing failure of the German Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Lit- 
teraturgeschichte and of the American Fournal of Comparative Litera- 
ture, students and professors of Comparative Literature, both in 
Central Europe and in America, should by all means strive again 
to publish and to use as a central organ for all their efforts periodi- 
cals which some day perhaps might hope to equal the excellent 
qualities of the French Revue de Littérature Comparée. 

American students with a degree in Comparative Literature 
should be able to find advantageous professional opportunities on 
two different levels. If they should find positions in a large 
university with a graduate school, they ought to be able to teach 
Comparative Literature for its own sake—not perhaps immedi- 
ately, as instructors, but after a few years, after having worked 
their way up as language teachers in English, French, Spanish, or 
German. If, however, they should prefer to teach in a smaller 
institution, in a college, then their variegated training in three 
different languages and literatures ought to stand them in very 
good stead, for smaller institutions often find it necessary to shift 
a man around with the needs of the time, and to have him teach 
German this year, Spanish next year. In such a case, to be sure, 
a young professor could not hope to busy himself much with Com- 
parative Literature except in his own private research, but his 
chances for a position in such a smaller institution should be far 
better than the chances of him who has nothing but one language 
and one literature to fall back upon. 

Let it be emphasized in conclusion that the aims of Compara- 
tive Literature are in no way conflicting with the time-honored 
courses in individual national literatures. These distinctly na- 
tional literatures still form the basis of all literary research; the 
conscientious comparatist will constantly have to make use of the 
facts and findings in the fields of these individual literatures. 
A comparatist will in no way supplant the labors of his colleagues 
in English or German, but he will complement them and turn to 
problems which his colleagues will not of necessity feel called upon, 
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or qualified, to examine—e.g., the reflection of the picture of 
Greece in the works of Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, and Hdlderlin, 
or the reflection of the picture of Italy in the poems of Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, and Browning. Provided with a broad education 
in three modern literatures and with a rich background in Greek 
and Roman culture, the work and the position of a comparatist 
should be enviable, for he will, so to speak, become an ambassador 
of good will and of friendly correlation between the various de- 
partments of a university. He will constantly profit by the 
intense work of his colleagues, yet he will never forget that, above 
all, it is his great task to fit together the different trends, investiga- 
tions, and results into one great picture of European unity and 
literary interdependence. Such a program of international cor- 
relation must be made as legitimate, respectable, and conscientious 
as any other field of humanistic endeavors. 


PROGRESS AND REACTION IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By ROBERT A. HALL, JR. 


Brown University 


“T studied French for two years in high school and one in col- 
lege, and what did I get out of it? Nothing. I can’t talk French, 
I can’t understand it, I can’t write it, and I can’t read it. When 
I went to France, I was totally lost. My teachers couldn’t talk 
any French, and we never heard a word of French in the classroom. 
We learned a little grammar, but most of the time we spent read- 
ing a lot of nonsense that didn’t have any méaning for us. The 
three years I spent on studying French were absolutely wasted. 


Will I have my children take French? Not if they still teach it the 
way they did when I was in school, I won’t.” 


Ask the average college graduate of the last twenty years what 
he got out of studying French—or German or Spanish or Italian— 
and the chances are ten to one you'll get an answer like the one just 
quoted. Most people’s experience with modern language study in 
high school or college has been well-nigh disastrous. Small won- 
der, then, that opinion both in and out of academic circles had been 
growing more and more hostile to academic language teaching as 
practiced in the 1920’s and 30’s, until in 1941 and 1942 the outlook 
was very dark indeed. Student interest was flagging, enrollment 
was declining sharply, and foreign language study was under attack 
from all sides. Language teachers put out considerable counter- 
propaganda stressing both the cultural and the practical values of 
language study, but with little effect. 

At the same time popular interest in the foreign languages them- 
selves was increasing. Commercial language schools, phonograph 
and radio courses were experiencing a boom which was in marked 
contrast to the experience of academic language teachers. The 
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professors might sneer at “Berlitz methods” and “‘jazzed-up”’ radio 
‘‘vulgarizations;” the cold fact remained that the commercial 
teachers were successful and popular, whereas the professors were 
neither successful nor popular. This contradiction was due to one 
basic fact: the commercial teachers were aiming at having their 
pupils learn to speak first of all, and were succeeding, whereas the 
academicians, putting the cart before the horse, were trying to 
teach theirs to read before they could speak, and were quite natu- 
rally failing to teach anything. 

This situation was only the final stage of a process which had 
been going on for some decades. The modern languages, along 
with the classics, had been under attack, and had been forced to 
yield more and more ground to newer studies, especially in the 
high schools. At last, in the 1920’s, two years of study, at three 
hours a week—1¢0 class hours in all—was, in general, all of the 
student’s time a language teacher could hope for. ‘“‘What can we 
do in only two years?” the language teachers asked themselves. 
“We can’t hope to teach everything—speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Besides, most Americans won’t have any use for speaking a 
foreign language anyway. We’d better concentrate just on read- 
ng. Even then, we can’t hope to teach our students enough gram- 
mar and vocabulary to permit them to do really accurate work. 
We’d better limit ourselves to just enough of the bare essentials so 
they can read for comprehension, and we'll hope that they at least 
get the point of what they read.” Those who reasoned this way 
of course overlooked the fact that, if you want to read, you don’t 
start out by reading first of all, and that the only natural, sensible 
way to learn to read a language is to speak it first and then to base 
your reading on your speaking knowledge. The Coleman report 
of 1929, which advocated the adoption of the “‘reading objective,” 
was essentially a surrender to the then prevailing restrictions, and 
has been aptly termed “tthe Munich of modern language teaching.” 
Unfortunately, the Munich-like character of this makeshift ac- 
commodation was soon lost sight of. A whole generation of lan- 
guage teachers, with only scattered exceptions, came to regard 
reading as the sole legitimate aim of academic language teaching— 
and were then greatly distressed when the public turned to the 
“commercial” teachers to learn languages. 
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In 1942 the Army decided to teach foreign languages, both the 
familiar ones and many unfamiliar languages such as Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Burmese, etc., to soldiers. The soldiers needed 
to learn the languages for use in direct, everyday contact situations; 
and they needed to learn them quickly. Clearly, the ‘reading 
method,” then dominant in academic language teaching, could not 
have been used. In its professed restriction of aim to reading 
alone, it would have been insufficient to give competence in actual 
use of a foreign language; and, even with respect to the reading 
aim, the “reading method” was too obvious a failure to be con- 
sidered seriously. But the Army did not have to develop an 
absolutely new method to meet its needs. A “‘new’’ method—not 
containing really new elements, but a fresh combination of already 
known techniques—had already been in use since before our entry 
into the war, in the Intensive Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This method (which came to be 
known, not wholly accurately, as the “intensive” method, or as the 
“Army” method) was introduced to the country at large, in an ex- 
tensive and striking way, in the A.S.T.P. “language and area” 
program of 1943. It immediately aroused great interest and dis- 
cussion, but also many misunderstandings, especially on the part 
of those who thought that “‘miracles” had been wrought or that a 
“royal road to language learning” had been discovered. 


If we examine the directive issued by the War Department for 
the A.S.T. P. language courses—which followed closely the prin- 
ciples of the “intensive” method developed under the auspices of 
the A. C. L. S.—we find that they embodied the following specific 
features:! 


1. A large number of instructional hours (“contact hours”’) in 
a relatively short period of time. 
2. Small numbers of students per class. 


1 Quoted from the summary given by O. Springer, “Intensive Language Study as 
a Part of the College Curriculum,”’ German Quarterly, XVII (1944), 226, where the 
original directives are also given in full (pp. 225-226). This article is an excellent 
discussion of the nature and possibilities of the method, and also contains a more de- 
— —— of some current misconceptions than I have been able to give in 
this article. 
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Combination of presentation of language structure and con- 
versational practice. 

Emphasis on drill and on the formation of linguistic habits. 

Phonemic analysis and transcription. 

Employment of native informants. 

Specific objective: command of the colloquial spoken form 
of the language. 


As Professor Springer states (/oc. cit.), “There is not one of these 
features that could alone be termed a methodological discovery or 
even a pedagogical innovation—what is novel about the program is 
the suggested combination of these particular features, the practical 
organization in matters of instructional time, size of classes, etc., 
and the orientation with regard to the objectives of language in- 
struction.” The immediate objective is, indeed, the oldest lan- 
guage objective known to the human race: speaking. To reach 
this goal, three main techniques are used: (1) intensive study, (2) 
on an oral basis, (3) with the aid of scientific linguistic description. 
A more exact, though more cumbersome, name for the method 
might therefore be “‘intensive-oral-scientific.”” 

First of all, the new method is intensive. It gives a student a start 
in his language learning comparable to that which an airplane gets 
when launched at great speed from an aircraft carrier. At least 
ten or twelve hours—in some courses, as many as twenty or more— 
must be spent each week in class meetings. Most of the time is 
spent in small sections drilling with a native or almost native-like 
speaker of the language (an informant). The students use part of 
this time for memorizing and practicing a great number of sen- 
tences in the language they are learning; part for doing oral exer- 
cises which drive home points of grammar or syntax; and part for 
conversing freely in the foreign language, with the informant or 
with each other. The rest of the time is spent in larger groups, 
listening to exposition of the structure of the language, keyed to the 
material they are studying, by a teacher who may or may not be 
a native speaker of the language he is analyzing, but must have a 
thorough knowledge of linguistic analysis. 

Next, the new method is ora/. Although some over-literate 
language teachers may have forgotten it, the average person has 
not forgotten that ordinary, everyday speech is the basic, primary 
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linguistic activity of mankind, on which all other types of lin- 
guistic activity are based. What is most important in learning a 
language, therefore, is to come as close as possible to normal collo- 
quial (by which we do mot mean vulgar) usage; we can then branch 
out from this basic knowledge in whatever more specialized direc- 
tion we wish—advanced conversation, public speaking, literarv 
reading, technical reading, etc. Reading and writing are, of 
course, important, and are, of course, taught in the “‘intensive”’ 
method; but they come at a slightly later stage of the work, when 
the student has a firm foundation of speech habits. He can then 
catch on to a system of writing more easily and quickly than he 
would without such a foundation. If the language he is studying 
has an inaccurate, “‘unphonetic” orthography (like that of French 
or English), then either no writing at all is used for the first few 
weeks, or else an accurate transcription which indicates all the 
significant features of sound, or phonemes, of the language. After 
the students have learned to speak and to use the language’s 
orthography, they pass to truly rapid reading, and use the class 
hours to discuss, in the foreign language, what they have read. 
Finally, the new method is scientific. This is especially true in 
the treatment of linguistic structure. A widespread, but errone- 
ous, notion prevails that “intensive” courses have discarded gram- 
mar entirely, and try to teach the foreign language “‘just as a child 
learns his mother tongue.”” Nothing could be farther from the 
truth; usually, anywhere from a quarter to a third of the entire 
time is devoted to grammatical analysis and practice. But the 
treatment of grammar differs from the traditional in attitude and 
in procedure. ‘Traditional grammar describes what some “‘author- 
ity” thinks people ought to say, usually on the basis of written forms 
and of Latin grammatical categories, and sets up norms for “‘cor- 
rect”? speech—norms which often have absolutely no relation at 
all to the facts of the language, as in the case of the English sha// 
and wil/ rules. Scientific grammar describes only what people do 
say, on the basis of spoken forms, and analyzes its findings in as 
compact and logical a way as possible, having regard only to the 
facts of the language being studied. When the results of this 
analysis are presented to a student, he no longer has to pick up the 
language by blind imitation, as does a child. When he has learned 
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a sufficient number of examples, the linguistic analysis becomes 
simply a series of obvious deductions from what he has learned; 
it helps him to perceive the patterns inherent in what he already 
knows, and tells him how far he can go in extending these patterns 
to new material. 

To treat grammar in this way, a body of novel and generally un- 
familiar techniques has been developed, and must be applied in 
an “intensive” course if it is to be fully successful. The teacher 
must know the phonetics of the language thoroughly, and must 
analyze them for his students, giving them practice in pronuncia- 
tion until they can produce all the phonemes of the language well 
enough to be understood by its native speakers. He must know 
the forms and combinations of forms that occur in the language, 
and must be able to present them concisely and in a manner rele- 
vant to actual facts rather than to Latin grammar. A few items 
from French may serve as examples. We find, for instance, that it 
is better to regard the feminine, rather than the masculine, as the 
basic form of adjectives. We also find that loss of the final con- 
sonant sound of a word is one of the most striking and common 
features of French grammar, in adjectives, verbs, and elsewhere. 
Many adjectives form the masculine from the feminine in this way, 
as in the forms (here cited in the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet) frwa, “cold” (masculine), from frwad (feminine); di, “said,” 
from dit; pti, “little,” from ptit; mi, “placed,” from miz, etc. 
The present singular of almost all except first-conjugation verbs is 
formed from the root in the same way, as in ipar, “‘he leaves,” 
from the root part-; and likewise iba, “‘he beats,” from dat-; ifini, 
“he finishes,” from finis-; ilekri, “he writes,” from ekriv-, etc. As 
shown in the verb forms cited in the last sentences, the “‘conjunc- 
tive’ personal pronouns (subject and object) and adverbs are 
not really separate words at all, but affixes which are prefixed (in 
some cases, suffixed) to verbal elements; such a group as that 
written é/ me vous y verra pas, “he will not see you there,” is really 
one single long word, invuziverapa. In this and many other re- 
spects, French is much closer to, say, the Bantu languages of 
Africa, or to Eskimo, than it is to English or to Latin. But it takes 
scientific linguistic analysis to demonstrate such facts as these and 
put them at the student’s disposal; and until the student recog- 
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nizes them and uses them in his speaking and understanding he is 
doomed to remain at what Wodehouse calls the “‘esker vous avay” 
stage of French. 

Wherever it has been given a fair and complete trial—with suf- 
ficient time, an adequate staff of informants, and a competent lin- 
guistic analyst in charge—the intensive-oral-scientific method has 
proved very successful. Observers have been greatly impressed 
with the students’ ability to express themselves in the foreign 
language from the very first days of study and especially with their 
unwonted ability to speak in complete sentences instead of dis- 
jointed and mangled words. Soldiers with one year’s intensive 
training in Burmese have been able to outsmart Burmese merchants 
in trade, by understanding the merchants’ conversation in Bur- 
mese not intended for the soldiers’ ears. Those who have learned 
to speak a foreign language in this way have also found their read- 
ing ability greatly improved by it; my own A. S. T. P. students in 
Italian were reading with ease, after three months of intensive 
study, texts which my earlier students would still have been 
stumbling over after two years by the “‘reading method.” 


III 


In short, a new method of teaching foreign languages has ap- 
peared, which can rejuvenate and, in a certain sense, even rehabili- 
tate the profession. Ever since the A. S. T. P. program of 1943, 
the usefulness and superiority of the intensive-oral-scientific 
method have been beyond reasonable doubt, and it has been obvious 
that, if academic language teaching is to survive and prove its 
worth, it must adopt the basic features of this method. But what 
is the present situation? Are colleges and high schools hastening 
to adopt them, urged on by an enthusiastic majority of language 
teachers? The answer is definitely in the negative. In the pro- 
fession there is at present an enthusiastic, but overworked and 
non-vocal, minority of advocates of the “‘new’”’ method; a some- 
what larger minority of bitterly determined opponents, extremely 
vocal; and an immense majority of teachers in the middle, some of 
whom are interested in exploring the possibilities of the improved 
technique, some of whom are rather frightened for the security of 
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their jobs, and most of whom simply don’t know, and are ready to 
believe whatever they hear, good or bad. 

One of my colleagues in the A. S. T. P. program, a professor of 
history, once said to me, “You linguists oughtn’t to take such a 
hostile attitude in general, going around with a chip on your 
shoulder, as if everybody were against you. You may not know it, 
but you’ve won your case with the general public—and that in- 
cludes your colleagues outside of your own profession. The people 
you have to convince now are the conservatives among language 
teachers and the administrators.” Conservative language teach- 
ers are indeed up in arms, in full force, against the “intensive” 
method, and since my colleague made the above remarks in 1944 
their opposition has more than doubled. The reason is obvious: 
it is coming to be realized, more and more, that the A. S. T. P. and 
other intensive language courses bid fair to revolutionize language 
teaching—and those who have a stake in preserving the reading 
method must act now or see their jobs, their income from text- 
books, and their prestige swept away. As a result, in the journals 
devoted to modern language teaching problems, there is a spate 
of violent attacks on the intensive method and on linguistics. The 
attackers continually repeat and spread the many misconceptions 
of theory and fact that are now widely current. Thus, the intro- 
duction of writing at a later point than usual has been misrepre- 
sented as total disregard of writing. Use of normal everyday 
speech has been called teaching of “‘incorrect’”’ speech. The oral 
approach has been branded as making the new method abso- 
lutely equivalent to “Berlitz” procedure. The contribution of 
linguistics to the method has been disregarded, and it has been 
said that the A. S. T. P. courses differed from others only in having 
more time, personnel, and selected students. The trainees in the 
A. S. T. P. not only had no hope of commissions held out to 
them, but some of them gave up the prospect of advancement to 
enter the A. S. T. P.; yet it is often said that they had as incentive 
the expectation of a commission. 

The ordinary language teacher, in high school or in college, 
doesn’t know what to make of the whole business. On the one 
hand, he has for a long time been under constant attack from 
teachers in other fields and under pressure to yield more and more 
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of his precious hours to subjects such as the social sciences. If he 
is at all conscientious, he has himself been worried and disturbed 
by the obvious failure of his methods and by the apathy of his 
students; in this case, he would be very glad of a chance to revita- 
lize his work and re-establish himself in general esteem. On the 
other hand, what he has heard of the A. S. T. P. tends to frighten 
him, especially the over-enthusiastic and inaccurate reports claim- 
ing that “miracles” have been performed, or that intensive teach- 
ing is the long-sought “royal road.” His colleagues, his students 
and their parents ask him, not unnaturally, “If the Army can do 
these miraculous things in a short time, why can’t you?” This 
pressure makes the language teacher insecure, and, unless he is 
dissatisfied enough with his present performance to want to im- 
prove himself, inclines him to seek reassurance; he wants to 
be told that he is all right, and that the ‘new method” really 
doesn’t amount to anything, or at least can’t be applied to his 
teaching. It is from this angle that the reactionary group can 
most easily appeal to the ordinary language teacher, and capitalize 
on his fears and insecurities; and they exploit them to the full. 
Not only the common misconceptions mentioned in the previous 
paragraphs (and many more besides), but also utterly irrelevant 
considerations furnish ammunition for reactionary propaganda. 
Some (by no means all) linguistic analysts adhere to the be- 
havioristic school of psychology; this serves as a slender base for 
the charge that linguistics is irreligious, materialistic, and hostile 
to all culture and learning. In its inception the intensive method 
made use of techniques developed by anthropologists, and included 
among its workers a number of specialists in American Indian 
languages, who transferred their techniques of analysis to other 
linguistic fields. Reactionary propagandists distort this fact 
into the accusation that the pioneers of the intensive method are 
simply “anthropologists-turned-linguists,” an obvious appeal to 
the fears of the language teacher vis-a-vis the social scientists; 
the implication is that these social scientists, who have already 
pushed the language teacher back into a corner, are now going to 
take even his own subject away from him. And so it goes. 
Administrators are, in general, not unsympathetic to the aims of 
the intensive method. They have for a long time been wanting to 
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see languages taught properly, so that they can be of use to stu- 
dents, not only of literature but of all fields. Most administrators 
share the sensible attitude of the normal person, that language is 
first of all speech, and that the oral approach to language learning 
is the only basically sound one. But they are somewhat worried 
about expense and also about the relation of the native speaker 
to the American instructor. The problem of expense is important, 
but by no means insurmountable; a greatly increased staff of in- 
formants can be provided without much extra expense by making 
use of exchange students from foreign countries and of American 
graduate students whose knowledge of the foreign languages con- 
forms to a high standard of accuracy. Nor need Americans fear 
that they are likely to be shut out of the field; any American who 
can acquire an accurate pronunciation and fluency (and that, con- 
trary to general belief, means by far the great majority of Ameri- 
cans) can be used as informant in the new method. 


IV 


It is the fashion these days to say that such-and-such a subject 
(education, science, the humanities, etc.) is at a crossroads, and 
that it has a choice of two paths—either down to perdition or up 
tosalvation. But, even though it may be a trite thing to say, that 
is just the situation in modern language teaching today. If the 
reactionary group wins, by virtue of their high-pressure propaganda 
and its influence on teachers’ insecurity, language teaching will 
stick to reading, writing, and normative grammar, taught at a 
slow pace. Latin and Greek have more or less had to keep to 
that approach (since there are, of course, no native informants 
available, and most teachers and students aren’t willing to play at 
being native speakers and imitators); and Latin and Greek have 
travelled very far indeed down the road to oblivion. The modern 
languages are likely to go the same way, if they follow the same 
methods. But if the reform embodied in the oral-intensive-scien- 
tific method wins, then our students will be able to speak, under- 
stand, and read far better than they do now. They will be able to 
use the foreign language from the first day of class, and will get 
satisfaction out of that fact alone; and when they go to France 
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or Mexico, they won’t be hopelessly lost as their fathers were. 
Students in political science, sociology, etc., will be able to learn 
the elements of such languages as Polish, Swedish, or Hungarian 
quickly enough (say, in three months) to use them in their field 
work in foreign countries, as well as in their reading. The A. S.- 
T. P. language-and-area programs, modeled on those sponsored by 
the A. C. L. S., have pointed the way to a new orientation of stud- 
ies, which cuts across departmental lines and enables the student to 
investigate a// the aspects of the life and culture of a foreign nation, 
with the indispensable help of its language and all that is written 
in it. The study of literature will be revitalized, too, when the 
student can do really effective, rapid reading of its masterpieces, 
and can discuss them in the foreign language, with at least some- 
thing of the approach that a native speaker has to the literature 
through a command of the colloquial tongue. 

There is, of course, a long road to be travelled, even if we get on 
the right road. College curricula have to be remodeled somewhat, 
to permit of enough drill sessions being scheduled for at least one 
semester of an elementary language course, on the same basis as 
laboratory hours in other subjects. Native speakers have to be 
obtained as informants or enough Americans trained in fluent com- 
mand of the language itself to serve in their stead. Many more 
Americans need training in linguistic analysis, so that they can 
understand the real structure of the foreign language they are to 
teach, and explain it accurately to their students. It will take 
some time, and a period of readjustment, to make these changes in 
orientation and procedure. But forward-looking administrations 
will want to make them, as will language teachers who really wish 
to do a satisfactory, effective job of teaching. My own conviction 
is that such a reform is the only way to restore the student’s inter- 
est in language study and the language teacher’s professional 
standing. 
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THE POWERLESS PEOPLE: THE SOCIAL 
ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUAL’ 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS 


University of Maryland 


While the United Nations are winning the war, American intel- 
lectuals are suffering the tremors of men who face overwhelming 
defeat. They are worried and distraught, some only half aware of 
their condition, others so painfully aware of it that they must ob- 
scure it by busy work and self-deception. 

Pragmatism was the nerve of progressive American thinking for 
the first several decades of this century. It took a rather severe 
beating from the fashionable left-wing of the thirties and since 
the latter years of that decade it has obviously been losing out in 
competition with more religious and tragic views of political and 
personal life. Many who not long ago read John Dewey with ap- 
parent satisfaction have become vitally interested in such analysts 
of personal tragedy as Soren Kierkegaard. Attempts to reinstate 
pragmatism’s emphasis upon the power of man’s intelligence to 
control his destiny have not been taken to heart by American in- 
tellectuals. They are obviously spurred by new worries and are 
after new gods. 

Rather than give in to the self-pity and political lament which 
the collapse of hope invites, Arthur Koestler proposes, in the New 
York Times, a Fraternity of Pessimists who are to live together in 
“an oasis.” Melvin Lasky, writing in the New Leader, responds to 
Koestler by urging intellectuals, in Spinoza’s phrase, “neither to 
cry nor to laugh but tounderstand.” The president of the American 
Sociological Society, George Lundberg, ascribes contemporary disas- 
ters and disasters apparently yet to come, to the fact that the social 
sciences have not developed as rapidly nor along the same lines as 
physical science. Malcolm Cowley, of the New Republic, wonders 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of Politics (Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1944). 
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why the war years have produced so little that may be considered 
great American literature. As for live political writing, intellec- 
tuals from right of center to revolutionary left seem to believe that 
there just isn’t any. In a feeble attempt to fill the gap, Walter 
Lippmann’s The Good Society, originally published in 1937, is re- 
printed and even acclaimed by at least one anxious reviewer. 
Many writers who are turning out postwar plans to suit every 
purse and taste busily divert the attentions of their readers from 
current political decisions and bolster their hopes by dreams of the 
future. Stuart Chase and other proponents of a brave new post- 
war economic world achieve a confident note at the expense of a 
political realism which worries even John Chamberlain. 


Dwight Macdonald has correctly indicated that the failure of 
nerve is no simple retreat from reason. The ideas current are not 
merely fads sweeping over insecure intellectuals in a nation at war. 
Their invention and distribution must be understood as historica! 
phenomena. Yet what is happening is not adequately explained 
by the political defeat of liberal, labor, and radical parties—from 
the decision in Spain to the present. 


To understand what is happening in American intellectual life 
we have to consider the social position of its creators, the intellec- 
tuals. We have to realize the effect upon them of certain deep- 
lying trends of modern social organization. 


II 


We continue to know more and more about modern society, but 
we find the centers of political initiative less and less accessible. 
This generates a personal malady that is particularly acute in the 
intellectual who has labored under the illusion that his thinking 
makes a difference. In the world of today the more his knowledge 
of affairs grows, the less effective the impact of his thinking seems 
to become. Since he grows more frustrated as his knowledge in- 
creases, it seems that knowledge leads to powerlessness. He feels 
helpless in the fundamental sense that he cannot control what he is 
able to foresee. This is not only true of the consequences of his 
own attempts to act; it is true of the acts of powerful men whom 
he observes. 
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Such frustration arises, of course, only in the man who feels 
compelled to act. The “detached spectator” does not know his 
helplessness because he never tries to surmount it. But the politi- 
cal man is always aware that while events are not in his hands he 
must bear their consequences. He finds it increasingly difficult 
even to express himself. If he states public issues as he sees them, 
he cannot take seriously the slogans and confusions used by parties 
with a chance to win power. He therefore feels politically irrele- 
vant. Yet if he approaches public issues “realistically,” that is, in 
terms of the major parties, he has already so compromised their 
very statement that he is not able to sustain an enthusiasm for 
political action and thought. 

The political failure of nerve has a personal counterpart in the 
development of a tragic sense of life. This sense of tragedy may be 
experienced as a personal discovery and a personal burden, but it is 
also a reflex of objective circumstances. It arises from the fact 
that at the centers of public decision there are powerful men who 
do not themselves suffer the violent results of their own decisions. 
In a world of big organizations the lines between powerful decisions 
and grass-root democratic controls become blurred and tenuous, 
and seemingly irresponsible actions by individuals at the top are 
encouraged. The need for action prompts them to take decisions 
into their own hands, while the fact that they act as parts of large 
corporations or other organizations blurs the identification of per- 
sonal responsibility. Their public views and political actions are, 
in this objective meaning of the word, irresponsible: the social 
corollary of their irresponsibility is the fact that others are depend- 
ent upon them and must suffer the consequences of their ignorance 
and mistakes, their self-deceptions, and their biased motives. The 
sense of tragedy in the intellectual who watches this scene is a 
personal reaction to the politics and economics of irresponsibility. 

Never before have so few men made such fateful decisions for so 
many people who themselves are so helpless. Dictatorships are 
but one manifestation of this fact. Mass armies all over the world 
are its living embodiment, and the Cairo and Teheran and Yalta 
conferences are its most impressive symbols. The soldier may face 
death, yet have no voice in the network of decisions which leads him 
to recapture Burma or garrison India. Power is an impersonal 
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monster; those who do the taking understand only its technique 
and not its end. 


The networks of military decision may be traced further up the 
line to the centers of political power. There, plans are made by the 
older men who do not face the chance of violent death. This con- 
trast between the elder statesman and the young soldier is not a 
popular topic to stress during war, but it is nevertheless one founda- 
tion for the modern man’s urgently tragic sense of life. When the 
man who fights and dies can also make the decision to fight in the 
light of his own ideals, wars can be heroic. When this is not the 
case, they are only tragic. 


Contemporary irresponsibility may be collective; no one circle 
of men may make the most fateful decision; there may, indeed, be 
no single fateful decision, only a series of steps in a seemingly in- 
evitable chain, but these considerations do not relieve the resulting 
tragedy. On the contrary, they deepen it. 


The centralization of decision and the related growth of depend- 
ence are not, however, confined to armies; although that is where 
they may be seen in their most immediate form. Organized ir- 
responsibility is a leading feature of modern industrial societies 
everywhere. On every hand, the individual is confronted with 
seemingly remote organizations and he feels dwarfed and helpless. 
If the small business man escapes being turned into an employee of 
a chain or a corporation, one has only to listen to his pleas for help 
before small business committees to realize his dependence. More 
and more people are becoming dependent salaried workers who 
spend the most alert hours of their lives being told what to do. In 
climactic times like the present, dominated by the need for swift 
action, the individual feels dangerously lost. As the London 
Economist recently remarked, “The British citizen should be an 
ardent participant in his public affairs; he és little more than a 
consenting spectator who draws a distinction between ‘we’ who sit 
and watch and ‘they’ who run the state.” 


Such are the general frustrations of contemporary life. For the 
intellectual who seeks a public for this thinking—and he must sup- 
port himself somehow—these general frustrations are made acute 
by the fact that in a world of organized irresponsibility the diffi- 
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culty of speaking one’s mind has increased for those who do not 
speak popular pieces. 

If the writer is the hired man of an “information industry,”’ his 
general aims are, of course, set by the decisions of others and not 
by his own integrity. But the freedom of the so-called free-lance is 
also minimized when he goes to the market; if he does not go, his 
freedom is without public value. Between the intellectual and his 
potential public stand technical, economic, and social structures 
which are owned and operated by others. The world of pamphlet- 
eering offered to a Tom Paine a direct channel to readers that the 
world of mass circulations supported by advertising cannot usually 
afford to provide one who does not say already popular things. 
The craftsmanship which is central to all intellectual and artistic 
gratification is thwarted for an increasing number of intellectual 
workers. They find themselves in the predicament of the Holly- 
wood writer: the sense of independent craftsmanship they would 
put into their work is bent to the ends of a mass appeal to a mass 
market. 

Even the editor of the mass circulation magazine has not es- 
caped the depersonalization of publishing, for he becomes an em- 
ployee of a business enterprise rather than a personality in his own 
right. Mass magazines are not so much edited by a personality as 
regulated by an adroit formula. 

Writers have always been more or less hampered by the pleasure 
and mentality of their readers, but the variations and the level to 
which the publishing industry has been geared made possible a 
large amount of freedom. The recent tendency towards mass dis- 
tribution of books—the 25 cent “‘pocket books”—may very well 
require, as do the production and distribution of films, a more cau- 
tious and standardized product. It is likely that fewer and fewer 
publishers will pass on more and more of those manuscripts which 
reach mass publics through drug stores and other large-scale chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Although, in general, the larger universities are still the freest 
of places in which to work, the trends which limit the independ- 
ence of the scholar are not absent there. The professor, after all, 
is legally an employee, subject to all that this fact involves. Insti- 
tutional factors naturally select men for these universities and in- 
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fluence how, when, and upon what they will work and write. Yet 
the deepest problem of freedom for teachers is not the occasional 
ousting of a professor, but a vague general fear—sometimes po- 
litely known as “discretion,” “good taste,” or “balanced judg- 
ment.” It is a fear which leads to self-intimidation and finally be- 
comes so habitual that the scholar is unaware of it. The real re- 
straints are not so much external prohibitions as control of the in- 
surgent by the agreements of academic gentlemen. Such contro! 
is naturally furthered by Hatch Acts, by political and business 
attacks upon “‘professors,” by the restraints necessarily involved in 
the Army’s program for the colleges, and by the setting up of com- 
mittees by trade associations of subjects, like history, which at- 
tempt to standardize the content and effects of teaching. Research 
in social science is increasingly dependent upon funds from founda- 
tions, and foundations are notably averse to scholars who develop 
unpopular theses, that is, those placed in the category of ‘‘uncon- 
structive.” 

The United States’ growing international entanglements have 
subtle effects upon some American intellectuals: to the young man 
who teaches and writes on Latin America, Asia, or Furope and who 
refrains from deviating from acceptable facts and policies, these 
entanglements lead to a voluntary censorship. He hopes for op- 
portunities of research, travel, and foundation subsidies. 

The means of effective communication are being expropriated from 
the intellectual worker. The material basis of his initiative and intel- 
lectual freedom is no longer in his hands. Some intellectuals feel these 
processes in their work. They know more than they say and they are 
powerless and afraid. 

In modern society both freedom and security depend upon or- 
ganized responsibility. By “freedom” and “security,” I do not 
mean independence for each individual; I mean merely that men 
have effective control over what they are dependent upon. The 
ethics and politics of democracy center on decisions which vitally 
affect people who have no voice in them. Today, everywhere, 
such decisions are central to the lives of more and more people. 
A politics of organized irresponsibility prevails, and because of it, 
men in high places must hide the facts of life in order to retain their 
power. 


| i 
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When irresponsible decisions prevail and values are not propor- 
tionately distributed, you will find universal deception practiced 
by and for those who make the decisions and who have the most of 
what values there are to have. An increasing number of intellec- 
tually equipped men and women work within powerful bureauc- 
racies and for the relatively few who do the deciding. And if the 
intellectual is not directly hired by such organizations, then by 
little steps and in many self-deceptive ways he seeks to have his 
published opinions conform to the limits set by them and by those 
whom they do directly hire. 


Ill 


Any philosophy which is sensitive to the meaning of various so- 
cieties for personal ways of life will give the idea of responsibility a 
central place. That is why it is central in the ethics and politics 
of John Dewey and of the late German sociologist, Max Weber. 
The intellectual’s response to the tragic fact of irresponsibility has 
a wide range but we can understand it in terms of where the 
problem is faced. The tragedy of irresponsibility may be con- 
fronted introspectively, as a moral or intellectual problem. It may 
be confronted publicly, as a problem of the political economy. 


Along this scale there are (1) simple evaluations of our selves; 
(2) objective considerations of events; (3) estimates of our per- 
sonal position in relation to the objective distribution of power 
and decision. An adequate philosophy uses each of these three 
styles of reflection in thinking through any position that is taken. 


1. If ethical and political problems are defined solely in terms 
of the way they affect the individual, he may enrich his experience, 
expand his sensitivities, and perhaps adjust to his own suffering. 
But he will not solve the problems he is up against. He is not con- 
fronting them at their deeper sources. 


2. If only the objective trends of society are considered, per- 
sonal biases and passions, inevitably involved in observation and 
thought of any consequence, are overlooked. Objectivity need 
not be an academic cult of the narrowed attention; it may be more 
ample and include meaning as well as “fact.’”’ What many con- 
sider to be “‘objective” is only an unimaginative use of already 
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plotted routines of research. This may satisfy those who are not 
interested in politics; it is inadequate as a full orientation. It is 
more like a specialized form of retreat than the intellectual orien- 
tation of a man. 

3. The shaping of the society we shall live in and the manner in 
which we shall live in it are increasingly political. And this society 
includes the realms of intellect and of personal morals. If we de- 
mand that these realms be geared to our activities which make a 
public difference, then personal morals and political interests be- 
come closely related; any philosophy that is not a personal escape 
involves taking a political stand. If this is true, it places great 
responsibility upon our political thinking. Because of the ex- 
panded reach of politics, it is our own personal style of life and re- 
flection we are thinking about when we think about politics. 

The independent artist and intellectual are among the few re- 
maining personalities equipped to resist and to fight the stereotyp- 
ing and consequent death of genuinely lively things. Fresh per- 
ception now involves the capacity continually to unmask and to 
smash the stereotypes of vision and intellect with which modern 
communications swamp us. These worlds of mass-art and mass- 
thought are increasingly geared to the demands of politics. That 
is why it is in politics that intellectual solidarity and effort must 
be centered. If the thinker does not relate himself to the value of 
truth in political struggle, he cannot responsibly cope with the 
whole of live experience. 


IV 


If he is to think politically in a realistic way, the intellectual 
must constantly know his own social position. This is necessary 
in order that he may be aware of the sphere of strategy that is 
really open to his influence. If he forgets this, his thinking may 
exceed his sphere of strategy so far as to make impossible any 
translation of his thought into action, his own or that of others. 
His thought may thus become fantastic. If he remembers his 
powerlessness too well, assumes that his sphere of strategy is re- 
stricted to the point of impotence, then his thought may easily be- 
come politically trivial. In either case, fantasy and powerlessness 
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may well be the lot of his mind. One apparent way to escape both 
of these fates is to make one’s goal simply that of understanding. 

Simply to understand is an inadequate alternative to giving in 
to a personal sense of tragedy. It is not even a true alternative; 
increased understanding may only deepen the sense of tragedy. 
Simply to understand is perhaps an ideal of those who are alien- 
ated but by no means disinherited—+.e., those who have jobs but 
don’t believe in the work they are doing. Since “the job” is a 
pervasive political sanction and censorship of most middle class in- 
tellectuals, the political psychology of the scared employee becomes 
relevant. Simply understanding is an ideal of the man who has a 
capacity to know truth but not the chance, the skill, or the guts, as 
the case may be, to communicate them with political effectiveness. 

Knowledge that is not communicated has a way of turning the 
mind sour, of being obscured, and finally of being forgotten. For 
the sake of the integrity of the discoverer, his discovery must be 
effectively communicated. Such communication is also a neces- 
sary element in the very search for clear understanding, including 
the understanding of one’s self. For only through the social con- 
firmation of others whom we believe adequately equipped do we 
earn the right of feeling secure in our knowledge. The basis of our 
integrity can be gained or renewed only by activity, including com- 
munication, in which we may give ourselves with a minimum of re- 
pression. It cannot be gained nor retained by selling what we be- 
lieve to be our selves. When you sell the lies of others you are also 
selling your self. To sell your self is to turn your self into a com- 
modity. A commodity does not control the market; its nominal 
worth is determined by what the market will offer. And it isn’t 
enough. 

We insist upon clarity and understanding in order to govern our 
decisions by their consequences. Clear understanding of the po- 
litical world and of our place within it is also indispensable if we 
are to keep an appropriate distance from ourselves. Without this 
distance men collapse into self-pity and political lament. We 
must constantly shuttle between the understanding which is made 
possible by detachment and the longing and working for a politics 
of truth in a society that is responsible. The problems which make 
a difference, both personally and politically, arise in the active 
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search for these goals. The solutions which may be truthful and 
adequate require episodes of detachment from political morality 
and from considerations of self. 

The phase of detachment may be isolated from its political con- 
text and in the division of labor become an end in itself. Those who 
restrict themselves to work only such segments of intellectual en- 
deavor may attempt to generalize them, making them the basis 
for political and personal orientation. Then the key problem is 
held to rise from the fact that social science lags behind physical 
science and technology, and political and social problems are a re- 
sult of this deficiency and lag. Such a position is inadequate. 

Alienation must be used in the pursuit of truths, but there is no 
reason to make a political fetish out of it. Much less may it serve 
as a personal excuse. Certainly more secure knowledge is needed, 
but we already have a great deal of knowledge that is politically 
and economically relevant. Big businessmen prove this by their 
readiness to pay out cash to social scientists who will use their 
knowledge for the ends of business. Many top economic brains are 
now hired by big business committees; and a good social scientist 
is often fired from government, under business pressure, only to be 
hired by business or by one of its front organizations. 

The political man does not need to wait upon more knowledge in 
order to act responsibly now. To blame his inaction upon insufh- 
cient knowledge serves as a cheap escape from the taking of a po- 
litical stand and acting upon it as best he can. If one-half of the 
relevant knowledge which we now possess were really put into the 
service of the ideals which leaders mouth, these ideals could be 
realized in short order. The view that all that is needed is knowl- 
edge ignores the nub of the problem as the social scientist confronts 
it: he has little or no power to act politically and his chance to 
communicate in a politically effective manner is very limited. 

There are many illusions which uphold authority and which are 
known to be illusions by many social scientists. Tacitly by their 
affiliations and silence, or explicitly in their work, the social sci- 
entist often sanctions these, rather than speak out the truth against 
them. They censor themselves either by carefully selecting safe 
problems in the name of pure science, or by selling such prestige 
as their scholarship may have for ends other than their own. 
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The above acceptances of the status guo proceed directly. The 
present may also be accepted—and made spuriously palatable— 
by unanchored expectations of the future. This method is now 
being used in the production and publicity of hundreds of “‘postwar 
plans.” 


The big businessman sets the technological trap by dangling his 
baubles before the public without telling precisely how they may 
be widely distributed. In a similar manner, the political writer 
may focus attention away from the present and into the several 
models of the future. The more the antagonisms of the actual 
present must be suffered, the more the future is drawn upon as a 
source of pseudo-unity and synthetic morale. Intellectuals and 
publicists have produced such a range of “‘plans”’ that there is now 
one to satisfy every one. Most of these commodities are not plans 
with any real chance to be realized. They are baits for various 
strata, and sometimes for quite vested groups, to support con- 
temporary irresponsibilities. Postwar “planning” is the “new 
propaganda.” 

Discussions of the future which accept the present basis for it 
serve either as diversions from immediate realities or as tacit in- 
tellectual sanctions of future disasters. The postwar world is al- 
ready rather clearly scheduled by authoritative decisions. Appar- 
ently, it is to be a balance of power within the collective domina- 
tion of three great powers. We move from individual to collective 
domination, as the nations which have shown themselves mightiest 
in organizing world violence take on the leadership of the peaceful 
world. Such collective dominance may lead either to counter-al- 
liances and bigger wars, or to decisions not effectively responsible 
to the man who is born in India or on an island of the Caribbean. 


There is very little serious public discussion of these facts and 
prospects, or of the causes of the current war. Yet the way to 
avoid war is to recognize its causes within each nation and then re- 
move them. Writers simply accept war as given, refer to December 
7 when it all began, and then talk of the warless future. Nobody 
goes further in the scholarly directions of the inter-war investiga- 
tions of the causes of modern wars. All that is forgotten, hidden 
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beneath the rather meaningless shield, “Isolationist.” It is easier 
to discuss an anchorless future, where there are as yet no facts, than 
to face up to the troublesome questions of the present and recent 
past. 

In the covenants of power the future is being planned, even if 
later it must be laid down in blood with a sword. The powerless 
intellectual as planner may set up contrary expectations; he will 
later see the actual function of his “planning.” He is leading a 
prayer and such prayer is a mass indirection. 

Discussion of world affairs that does not proceed in terms of the 
struggle for power within each nation is interesting only in the po- 
litical uses now made of it by those in power. Internal power 
struggles are the only determinants of international affairs which 
we may influence. The effective way to plan the world’s future is 
to criticize the decisions of the present. Unless it is at every point 
so anchored, “planning” disguises the world that is actually in the 
works; it is therefore a dangerous disguise which permits a spurious 
escape from the anxieties surrounding the decisions and happenings 
of the present. 


VI 


The writer tends to believe that problems are rea//y going to be 
solved in Ais medium, that of the word. Thus he often underplays 
the threat of violence, the coercive power always present in decisive 
political questions. This keeps the writer’s mind and energies in 
general channels, where he can talk safely of justice and freedom. 
Since the model of his type of controversy is rational argumenta- 
tion, rather than skilled violence or stupid rhetoric, it keeps him 
from seeing these other and historically more decisive types of con- 
troversy. These results of the writer’s position, his work and its 
effects, are quite convenient for the working politician, for they 
generally serve to cover the nature of his struggles and decisions 
with ethically elaborated disguises. As the channels of communi- 
cation become more and more monopolized and party machines 
and economic pressures, based on vested shams, continue to monop- 
olize the chances of effective political organization, his opportuni- 
ties to act and to communicate politically are minimized. The po- 
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litical intellectual is, increasingly, an employee living off the com- 
municational machineries which are based on the very opposite of 
what he would like to stand for. He would like to stand for a poli- 
tics of truth in a democratically responsible society. But such ef- 
forts as he has made in behalf of freedom for his function have been 
defeated. 

The defeat is not at the hands of an enemy that is clearly de- 
fined. Even given the power, no one could easily work his will with 
our situation, nor succeed in destroying its effects with one blow. 
It is always easier to locate an external enemy than grapple with an 
internal condition. Our impersonal defeat has spun a tragic plot 
and many are betrayed by what is false within them. 


THE PROFESSOR’S DILEMMA 


Apropos of the Economic Condition of the Profession 
ANONYMOUS 


What is expected of the college professor? In most institutions 
much more than “full-time teaching.” The administration ex- 
pects the professor to teach, to counsel students, to do committee 
work, to keep abreast of the times, to produce research, and to grow 
in personality and culture. In these ways the administration ex- 
pects the professor to benefit the students, the college, and 
society. The live professor wants to do all of this. 

To teach well, the professor must gather continually the latest 
findings, through local or distant libraries and professional meet- 
ings, and must reorganize his material accordingly. To keep 
courses up-to-date and to introduce new courses takes more time 
each year than the outsider thinks. Many summers are wholly 
consumed in working up new courses with only a breathing spell 
before the fall term sets in. Other summers are the only uninter- 
rupted time to do research. Yet often the college professor must 
do outside work during the summer to earn extra money. Never 
does the conscientious teacher take a long summer’s holiday. 

The administration wants the students to have neither luxury 
nor poverty, but time to cover the assignments, to assimilate 
them, and to develop mature personalities. The administration 
does not always seem to realize that the teacher, too, needs time. 
If the teacher must earn extra income, he loses that time from re- 
search at least. To keep the teacher from doing any research 
would limit research to special foundations. This would be a pity, 
since there is great need for research, many college teachers are 
fitted to do it, and teaching and research naturally stimulate each 
other. 


II 


The college teacher is no longer a recluse, but a person who lives 
in the real world. This is as it should be, because, so long as eco- 
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nomic demands are not too pressing, the world of ideas and the 
world of reality naturally enliven each other. Unless the pro- 
fessor has a private income, however, he is subject to continual 
financial restrictions. Often he lacks money from the start. 
Typically, his parents lived more for things of the mind than for 
money. He himself has probably earned much or all of his higher 
education, either as he went along or repaying an educational loan 
afterwards. Many a teacher also helps his or her parental family. 
The average male teacher marries late. His wife is usually a col- 
lege graduate, and, when she has advanced degrees, she teaches or 
does other professional work for need as well as for desire. The 
couple has only one or two children because they cannot afford to 
have more. The professor and his wife contribute little to charity 
and frequently are uncomfortable about it. They have small or no 
margin for war bonds. 

According to studies reported in 1928 and 1929, covering more 
than 7000 faculty families,' the average number of children is 1.5. 
In most of these families an extra child means no insurance. Sick- 
ness expense means no vacation fund. The children must depend 
on educational scholarships. Household equipment must be 
bought at the expense of savings for retirement. A car (usually 
second-hand) and domestic help are mutually exclusive. There is 
little money for professional books or travel. Now, in wartime, 
increased prices and taxes add tremendously to the cost of 
living. 

These financial restrictions apply despite the fact that, according 
to the same studies, 75% of faculty families supplement their in- 
comes by an average of $1000 to $2000 a year. They do this by 
additional teaching in summer school or in neighboring institu- 
tions, by lectures, by private lessons, consultations or testing, by 
administrative work, by writing, or by some combination of these 
activities. More recently we see professors and professors’ wives 
taking part-time jobs in defense plants. 


III 
Professors, no less than other citizens, are eager to help win the 


1This Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4, April, 1928, pp. 257-259, and Vol. 15, No. 2, 
February, 1929, pp. 142-149. 
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war and the peace. Here the question is: How can the professor be 
most helpful? 

It would seem that many professors can be most helpful by car- 
rying on their academic duties in vital relation to the times. If 
this is true, we may well ask whether the various economic activi- 
ties which have been mentioned enable the professor to be most 
useful. 

Outside teaching, lectures, tutoring, consultations, and testing 
can challenge the professor to extra effort; but if such activities 
require him largely to repeat what he does throughout the aca- 
demic year, he is contributing less than he can. Administrative 
work, likewise, can be challenging, and can open up new perspec- 
tives; but it consumes much time and energy. 

Writing, which some administrators seem to think should round 
out the professor’s income, reduces to three general kinds, namely, 
technical articles and monographs, treatises, and commercial 
publications. Of these, the technical articles and monographs cost 
the professor money for typing and often for printing, and usually 
bring in no money. A treatise costs several hundred or a thousand 
dollars to prepare and perhaps as much again to print, and com- 
monly returns negligible if any royalties. Commercial publica- 
tions include popular articles, popular books, manuals for indus- 
try, and textbooks. Many of these publications are useful not 
only for the consumers but also for the professor in helping him to 
make his ideas clear. Nevertheless, the commercial publications 
take valuable time. Even the professor who attempts to put out 
his best unpublished work in a “‘textbook”’ instead of articles and 
monographs may learn from the prospective publisher that “‘text- 
books do not ordinarily contain new material. Furthermore, text- 
books must fit established college courses.” Thus the professor 
comes to understand why to write an ordinary textbook is to mar- 
ket rather than to develop knowledge. He perceives that text- 
books, like the other commercial publications, too often must be 
mere potboilers. 


IV 


The professor realizes that the recent depression and the war 
seriously affect the college budget and burden the administration. 
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He realizes, too, that many people, including many college teach- 
ers, have suffered in the depression, and that many are suffering 
and dying in the war. He knows that he is far more fortunate than 
other and no-less-deserving men. So long as his own institution is 
not too hard hit, he marvels at his relative security, his favorable 
surroundings, his stimulating associations, and his opportunity for 
significant work. Apparently typically, he feels obligated to re- 
examine his objectives and techniques, and to do as much as he 
can. 

His increasing costs of living, however, turn his attention from 
his work to his financial situation. How his work suffers in conse- 
quence has been shown in Ridendo Dicens Verum’s survey of 
“The Salary Situation at Quaelibet University,” in the Autumn, 
1944 number of this Bulletin. Professor ‘““Verum’’ concludes, 
quite properly, that unless colleges and universities “can restore 
the real income of their staffs to a level comparable with other so- 
cial groups corresponding to prewar relationships, young men and 
women of promise and outstanding ability will turn to other pur- 
suits and thus make it impossible for educational institutions to 
maintain faculties of competence and distinction.” 


Despite the popular impression, professors are of many types and 
combinations of types if, indeed, we can speak of types at all. For 
our present purposes, however, we shall consider professors and 
their work relative to three broad interests which are familiar to the 
general population, though the first of these interests applies very 
little to professors. The three interests we shall call material suc- 
cess, the life of learning, and a balanced life, respectively. 

Material success means a comfortable home, good clothes, ex- 
pensive trips, vacations, superior schools for the children, and so- 
cial prestige; though it means these several things in various pro- 
portions for various devotees of this interest. In any case, as we 
are using “the term here, material success means not merely ma- 
terial reward; indeed, it may not mean reward at all. It means 
material enjoyment and, likely, material eminence, well above 
the ordinary. 

The life of learning means the intellectual life, the love of truth, 
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and the urge to increase knowledge both for itself and to make men 
free; again in various proportions for various devotees. Ideally, 
this interest is free from the urge to stand out above other individ- 
uals. 

A balanced life means one’s vocation combined with a normal 
personal life. For the professor it means the life of learning com- 
bined with a normal personal life. 

Many persons are so devoted to material success that they never 
enter the teaching profession, knowing that little material suc- 
cess lies that way. A few professors whose incomes are sufficient 
nevertheless feel so keenly their own lack of material success that 
they welcome the first opportunity to leave the profession in order 
to make more money; whereupon, according to some of them, they 
“‘begin to live.’””, Both among the persons who never enter the pro- 
fession, and among those who leave it as soon as they can, there 
are individuals who could develop into good professors. To do so, 
however, they would have to develop the requisite knowledge and 
skills together with a real interest in the life of learning. 

Some persons are so devoted to the life of learning that they 
seem to care for little else. By their own choice, they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage; they shun property as a burden; 
and they live and die as consecrated media of learning. Some of 
these devoted ones contribute greatly to the life of learning. Many, 
however, contribute less than they should, or less soundly than 
they should, because they are too little nourished from the real 
world. Neither they nor the administrations that hire them should 
overlook the Graeco-modern truths that to be a good man or 
woman one must first be a good animal, and to bea good professor 
one must first be a good man or woman. To be a good man or 
woman requires a balanced life; and, ideally if not necessarily, a 
balanced life includes family life. 

It is true that colleges and universities do not hire men and 
women tomarry and have families; and it is true that family cares 
often impede the life of learning. Perhaps the most exquisite and 
intricately proliferated forms of the life of learning come from those 
who have no family cares. On the other hand, such precious forms 
of learning are often more of the ivory tower, if not of the asylum, 
than of life. Family responsibilities may hold the professor in 
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from many imaginative flights and intellectual tangents; but, 
given the essential conditions, family responsibilities are pro- 
foundly stabilizing, motivating, and enlightening. 

Given the essential conditions, the professor who has a family 
cannot but feel, however blithely, somewhat attached and respon- 
sible to humanity, past, present, and future. He is reminded of 
what it means to be a young person constituted to share in many 
values, physical, recreational, social, ethical, esthetic, intellectual, 
religious. He knows that to share well in these values the young 
person needs knowledge, even wisdom. He knows that the needed 
knowledge, to say nothing of the wisdom, is not fully available 
from any one professor. He knows that some knowledge is more 
important than other knowledge, both within the knowledge which 
is available and within that which is to be found out. Many a pro- 
fessor without family responsibilities knows these things too; but, 
other things equal, and given the essential conditions, the profes- 
sor with a family knows them better. Thus the professor’s family 
life helps him to understand, learn from, and contribute to his stu- 
dents, his colleagues, and society at large. 


VI 


The essential conditions for the professor’s family life include, ob- 
viously, sufficient material reward. In these times, unless the pro- 
fessor has an unusually large salary or a private income he is faced 
with the dilemma: Shai/ he ask for an increase of salary, or shall he 
seek to earn money outside his job? 

Either course has its drawbacks. The administration, as we 
have sai, is likely harassed with economic problems; to increase 
the salary of one professor and not of all would seem unfair; and 
perhaps the administration is not accustomed to increase the salary 
of any professor except at the point of an offer which he has re- 
ceived from some other institution. Perhaps, too, the professor 
has not always been as cooperative as he might have been to avoid 
duplication of courses and to reduce other academic wastes. 
Moreover, in a calling not aimed at material success, it goes 
against the grain to beg for more pay. Thus the professor may 
feel at once too sympathetic, fearful, and embarrassed to ask for 
an increase of salary. 
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On the other hand, to seek to earn money outside his job seems 
likewise disloyal, not only to the administration but also to the 
students and to society. The professor’s training has been expen- 
sive, and he has been hired for full-time work. Like woman’s work 
and many another job, his work is never done. Ideally, he learns 
to be content in doing what he can. He remembers, too, that in 
wartime many individuals must sacrifice their personal interests, 
even their lives, for the larger good. Often he wonders whether he 
is evading responsibility by staying within his academic work. 
Unless some special need for him appears outside, however, he is 
likely to conclude that his academic work is most essential for so- 
ciety now and in the years to come. 

If the professor’s work is most essential, and we believe it is, it 
should be furthered in every possible way. A little practical work 
outside can strengthen the professor’s academic contribution; but 
enough outside work to balance his budget must sap that contribu- 
tion seriously. The answer would seem to be increased academic 
salaries—if administrations can find the means. It would seem 
that the means could be found if the educational significance of the 
economic condition of our profession were understood and made 
clear to the public. Here is a question that should be of concern to 
all administrators, all professors, and all friends of higher learning. 


THE MOVING FINGER WRITES 


By E. L. MARILLA 


Louisiana State University 


Few eras have suffered more than our own from want of sweet- 
ness and light. Observers who fear that we are retreating intel- 
lectually complain especially about signs of confusion in our great 
strongholds of learning. Those on the alert for reassurance will 
find it in the current campaign on TheOhioState University campus 
for promoting friendly relationships among students and faculty. 
The campaign operates on the principle that when students and 
faculty membefs meet on the campus they are morally obligated 
to reinforce greetings with smiles. The Ohio State University 
thus further justifies the respect that itenjoys. For in this campus 
program we have not only renewed acknowledgment of the basic 
purpose of centers of learning but also promise that, within the 
boundaries of one, intellectual sweetness shall prevail. 

But the progressive venture at Ohio State has broader implica- 
tions. Acute insight will recognize its gentle reproof of those who 
cling perversely to outmoded ideas and methods. It is, moreover, 
effectual response to alarmists who assert that our institutions of 
learning today manifest impaired moral sensibility and deficient 
intellectual perception. It forcefully challenges those who claim 
that our universities no longer hold before youth worthy ideals nor 
cultivate desire or respect for wisdom. The program is liberai, 
however, and reproves only by implication. Anti-progressives 
will further pursue their several phantoms. Visionaries will con- 
tinue to toy with impractical concepts inherited from the past. 
Some will indulge in dreams of an outmoded phenomenon called 
“discipline of mind,” which John Henry Newman once tried to 
describe and, less successfully, to defend. These will argue, as did 
Newman, Woodrow Wilson, and a few other old-fashioned leaders, 
that the function of a university is to train the mind by laborious 
means and to foster the purposeless exercise of mind pompously 
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named “‘intellectual inquiry.” Such is their privilege, but a pro- 
gressive era has no place for nostalgic remnants of an outmoded 
age. 

As I am an alumnus of Ohio State and genuinely interested in her 
contributions to progress—be those contributions effected through 
some old musty tenet erratically preserved or through farsighted 
innovation—I am especially attracted to this campaign for smiles. 
The fact that it is supported by high administrative office fortifies 
my confidence in the venture, and I am impelled both by loyalty 
and by interest in academic affairs to offer suggestions for its 
implementation. 

The campaign would benefit by a course in carefully selected 
collateral readings required for all degrees. The course would not 
merely integrate the program with other academic activities; it 
would supply important direct inspiration. It should consist of 
selections from both verse and prose reflecting the philosophic 
views that fathered the campaign. Preparation of a syllabus for 
faculty approval each year would be a worthy exercise for a gradu- 
ate student sympathetic with the original venture. 

The student can find a wealth of material by poets who wrote 
verse that we can appreciate and understand. His syllabus should 
include such stimulating compositions as this: 


It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows by like a song, 

But the man worth while is the man who'll smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


As long as men live to see visions and dream dreams, poems like 
this will retain their inspiring challenge. 
Careful selection will include also poems of this kind: 


Smile the while you kiss me sad adieu, 
When the clouds roll by, I’ll come to you; 
So wait and pray each night for me, 

ill we meet again. 


Here we have beautiful reflection of Love and Hope—those spiri- 
tual virtues that attend us most faithfully in hours of adversity. 
It is fitting to observe that this poem was inspired by heart-rending 
demands of a crisis very like the present one. 


_ 


THE MOVING FINGER WRITES 


There is also appropriate sentiment in such lines as these: 


When Irish eyes are smiling, 

Sure, it’s like a day in spring; 
When Irish hearts are happy, 
You can hear the angels sing. 


Since the campaign must contend with the implications of war, 
the syllabus should include poems that appeal for courage during 
times that try men’s souls. A worthy specimen is this: 

Smile, smile, smile, 
And the world will grow brighter; 
Sorrow and sighing you may beguile, 
Smile, smile; 
Burdens of life will grow lighter, 
If you will just smile, smile, smile. 


Thousands of hearts have been sustained through many a dark 
hour by lines like these: 


Carry your burden with a smile, 

For sighing was never worth while; 

But ’twill help the faint and weary 

O’er some long and rugged mile, 

If you will carry your aie with a smile. 


Reflected here is the indomitable courage inspired by love of our 
fellow man. Impressive manifestation of the great humanistic 
tradition for which we stand! And as much can be said for these 
lines: 


Brighten the corner where you are, 

Smile in the corner where you are; 

Someone far from harbor you may guide across the bar, 
Just smile in the corner where you are. 


For the first year the readings in prose might well be limited to 
Pollyanna and the ten best stories of Horatio Alger. Due regard 
for implications of the term “liberal arts,’’ however, will soon pro- 
vide electives. Since these should introduce contemporary writers, 
the student will logically consider discourses by advocates of a 
related movement known as “progressive education.” 

When we look sharply at this program for smiles its possibilities 
spread out, as Sancho Panza would say, like a fan. Countless 
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implementing devices crowd upon me—among them, community 
singing! There’s the technique perfectly adapted to President 
Bevis’ purpose. Does not group singing cheer the soul and soothe 
the heart of man? Virtually unlimited are the elevating powers 
of concerted song. At its best it lifts the soul on the wings of ec- 
stasy and transports it within view of Elysium where souls a little 
more elevated and refined are said to bask in drowsy, smiling 
forgetfulness of the cares that afflict leaders of youth and guardians 
of learning here. Then let there be concerted song! 

In the interest of the current campaign of smiling, at least once 
a week the day on the Ohio State campus should be opened with 
a great choral concourse. That no potential be lost, all students 
and faculty should be required to participate. By officially en- 
dorsed schedule all should report at a specified point on the oval 
at a specified hour, and after roll call the assembly should gather 
with due ceremony around the flagpole and thus some several 
thousand strong burst forth and make the welkin ring with lusty 
strains of “Happy Days Are Here Again!” 

Ad astra per risus carminaque. O sic semper! 


EVALUATION OF FACULTY SERVICE 


By EDWIN R. GUTHRIE 
University of Washington 


A half-column article in Time magazine on December 11, describ- 
ing a University of Washington experiment in the evaluation of the 
services of the faculty, brought numerous requests for further in- 
formation. Some fifty of them were from college administrators 
or faculty committees who were themselves concerned with the 
problem. These inquiries are taken to justify an attempt at a 
full description of the experiment. 

In the fall of 1944, in order to give the members of a class in 
social psychology some actual acquaintance with an interview 
survey, the name and address of every tenth student on the campus 
were secured from the Registrar. The resulting 400 names were 
distributed to 100 members of the class for interview. 

One of the questions asked by the interviewers was: ‘What do 
you think makes a good teacher?” 

The writer took occasion to report the results of this inquiry to 
the local chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. After the report was finished, a number of faculty members 
suggested that it would be even more profitable to make an inter- 
view survey of the faculty. 

From them and from other faculty members, a total of 53 campus 
“issues” was collected and submitted to the faculty in the form of 
a mimeographed questionnaire. 

Our interest here lies in three of the items to which the faculty 
replied. One of these was the question: “Do you believe that 
administrative officers have adequate information concerning 
teaching efficiency?” To this 97 out of 175 replies consisted in a 
simple “no.” Fourteen said “yes.” The rest of the replies all 
expressed some degree of doubt. 

A second question asked was: ‘How can teaching effectiveness 
be measured?” The replies to this question were very scattering. 
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Thirty-one believed such measurement difficult or impossible; 
32 suggested “comments” or “opinions of colleagues”; 29 suggested 
“comments made by students” or “opinions of students”; 31 said 
“‘by student questionnaire”; 24 said “judgment of the department 
head’’; 21 said “by the later performances of students in other 
classes or after graduation”; 21 did not answer; 19 said “don’t 
know”; and 11 said “from the results of examinations set and 
graded by someone other than the instructor.” 

The other replies were scattering. The reference by 31 faculty 
members to a student questionnaire is explained by the fact that 
such a questionnaire, devised by Dr. William R. Wilson, had been 
used for about twelve years on the campus. This had been used 
by as many as 100 members of the faculty in a single year to 
survey student opinion of their courses and teaching. 

The third question answered by the faculty was the following: 
“What should, in your opinion, be the basis on which promotions 
are made?” 

Teaching effectiveness was most often mentioned. Other traits 
mentioned were, in order of frequency: research and publication, 
seniority, contribution to University activities, vaiue to the com- 
munity or the state, ability to cooperate with other members of the 
department, knowledge of his subject, general knowledge and range 
of interest, current rate of professional growth, and recognition 
by others of his profession. 

The results of this questionnaire indicated clearly a state of ex- 
treme dissatisfaction with the conduct of promotions in the faculty. 
The responsibility for passing on recommendations had for many 
years at the University of Washington been assigned to the Dean 
of the Graduate School. When the writer took up the duties of 
the deanship in 1943, he was as little satisfied with his own contri- 
bution as were the rest of the faculty. It was obvious that he had 
no uniform and comparable basis for judging candidates for promo- 
tion and that that judgment was subject to many sources of error. 

In May, 1944 a plan governing the standards and procedure for 
promotion was submitted to the faculty and comment invited. 
Some 42 members replied at length with suggestions or objections. 
These replies were very carefully analyzed, and in the fall of 1944 
there was published a supplement to the handbook on faculty 
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regulations which outlined the standards and procedure of faculty 
promotions. 

This supplement stated the requirements for the rank of instruc- 
tor, assistant professor, associate professor, and full professor. In 
an appendix were described modifications for use in the College of 
Engineering, and in the next edition there will be included special 
standards for faculty positions in music and art. 

A procedure for promotions was described suggesting initial 
recommendation through the action of department members 
superior in rank, the forwarding of such recommendation by the 
head of the department to the Dean of the College, the forwarding 
of the recommendation to the Graduate School office. 

For ranks higher than instructor, the Dean of the Graduate 
School appoints a committee to act as advisers. This committee 
normally includes at least two members of the candidate’s depart- 
ment and two members of closely related departments, a total of 
five or six. The membership in these committees is confidential, 
and the individual members report directly to the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 

For the form of this report recourse was had to a rating method 
used by the Army during the first World War. Committee mem- 
bers are asked to write down in the order of their value to the 
University the names of five faculty members known to them, one 
of outstanding merit, one somewhat above the average, one of the 
general average of the faculty, one somewhat below average, and 
one of low merit. These names are not to be submitted with the 
report but are to be used merely as a scale. 

The committee member is then asked to consider in order the 
items on which the faculty believed promotion should be based, 
and for each of these items to indicate where the candidate would 
rank if his name were inserted in the list. Since the candidate’s 
name made a sixth name, this indicated rank would range from 
one to six. Seniority was omitted because it could be determined 
by a glance at the catalogue. 

In describing the procedure for promotion in the handbook, it is 
suggested that faculty members are at liberty also to request a 
survey of the student opinion of their teaching. The question- 
naire form for such a student survey follows: 
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SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION OF TEACHING 


College Major Year in college Your grade-point average 


The main task of the University is teaching. It is of first importance that the 
University be continuously informed of the quality of its teaching and the respects 
in which that teaching can be improved. Students are in a position to judge of the 
quality of teaching from direct experience. 

This survey is made at the invitation of your instructor. 

In order to indicate your opinion, first write down for your own use the names of 

five instructors you have had in University courses. If you have had many teachers 
choose one who is distinctly superior, one who is somewhat above average, one who 
is of about average ability, one who is somewhat below the average, and one who 
is poor. Write these names in the order of their effectiveness as teachers from (1) 
best to (5) poorest. The names need not be submitted with this report. 
* Then read the descriptions of the following qualities. In what position would 
the instructor you are rating be placed among the five in the quality indicated? 
His name will make a sixth, so that he can be assigned a number from (1) to (6) 
for each of the listed qualities. Draw a circle around the number that indicates his 
position. 

Do this for each of the qualities, making each answer a separate judgment. Only 
in extremely rare cases will the circled number be the same for all qualities. 


1. Knowledge of his subject 6 
2. Clear and understandable in his explanations 47 4 
3. Takes an active, personal interest in the progress of 

his class 
4. Is friendly and sympathetic in manner 
5. Shows interest and enthusiasm in his subject nia. «| 


Write here in your own words your general comment on his teaching in this 


The new procedure including rating by a faculty committee and 
optional rating by students has now been carried into effect for 
its first trial year. The results indicate strongly that it deserves 
to be considered as a permanent method. 

A preliminary determination of the reliability of the student 
survey was made by asking the students in two large classes to fill 


Name of Instructor 

Title of this course Course number Beemen. Calin 
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out the blank for each of their four or five instructors during the 
preceding term. This furnished ratings on 46 instructors. 

Reliability was determined by pairing student ratings and cal- 
culating the correlation. 

The first trait, knowledge of the subject, gave r = 0.05, which 
was interpreted to mean that students had been asked to estimate 
something of which they had very inadequate knowledge. On 
traits 2, 3, 4, and § the correlations were, in order, 0.39, 0.33, 0.34, 
and 0.30. 

By eliminating the score on trait “‘one”’ and summing the scores 
on the other four traits, total ratings were obtained which proved 
to have, when all possible combinations of ratings on a single indi- 
vidual were used, a correlation of 0.42. This was a very satisfac- 
tory figure because it indicated that the average of twenty student 
ratings would have a reliability of 0.93. In other words, the aver- 
age opinion of twenty students is a highly stable and dependable 
measure which another group of students may be expected to ap- 
proximate very closely. 

In actual use the student survey is made only at the request of 
instructors. When the request is made, an assistant visits the 
classroom on an agreed day, and the instructor leaves. It is ex- 
plained that the survey is being made at the instructor’s request 
and blanks are distributed. These are later abstracted, and the 
average ratings on each trait and the average sums of all ratings 
are furnished the instructor together with a comparison with 
faculty norms. In addition, the written comments of students 
are coded and the instructor is furnished with a list of comments 
with the frequencies of each comment noted. These comments 
are not made part of the record. They are abstracted for the use 
of the instructor himself and constitute a searching and just de- 
scription of the good and bad points of his teaching. 

Faculty judgments of each other had approximately the same 
consistency as student judgments of faculty teaching. ‘There is 
no doubt that the faculty ratings were made out with consider- 
ably more care; but it should be recalled that the student is the 
ultimate consumer of teaching, and that he has spent between 20 
and 40 hours in direct observation of what he is judging. The 
consistency or reliability of faculty judgments was measured by a 
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correlation between the sum of the first two ratings and the sum of 
the second pair of ratings for each of 42 to 49 men. These correla- 
tions were as follows: teaching effectiveness, 0.60; contribution 
through research and publication, 0.67; contribution to University 
activities, 0.05; value to the community, 0.67; ability to cooperate 
with other members of his department, 0.54; knowledge of his 
subject, 0.27; general knowlege and range of interest, 0.15; rate 
of professional growth, 0.40; recognition by others in his profes- 
sion, 0.72. 


The scores on all traits but the third (contribution to Univer- 
sity activities) were summed and in this the third trait was re- 
placed by a score which represented our evaluation of the written 
estimate made by each judge. The third trait was omitted be- 
cause it had a negligible reliability. In order to test the reliability 
of the judgments, the totals of the first and last judges were added 
and this sum correlated with the sum of the totals from second and 
fourth judges. There were ratings on 87 men available for this 
correlation and the obtained coefficient of correlation was 0.57. 
This v .. regarded as distinctly satisfactory since it would indicate 
that the average ot five judgments would have a correlation of 0.77 
with the average of five judgments by five other judges. 


The mean of the 87 X 5 ratings was 23.1. A man who attained 
this mean is to be regarded as of average quality. With a reli- 
ability of r = 0.77 for the mean of five judgments, we may infer 
that one-half of our men are placed within 2.2 points of where they 
would be placed by another panel of five judges. The 87 men 
ranged between 12.0 and 34.5. It is to be remembered that all 
names considered had been recommended for promotion or increase 
of salary and do not represent an average of the Faculty. 


We are quite safe in concluding that our method has placed in 
the hands of the promoting authority a measure of relatively high 
objectivity and high reliability and a measure entirely independent 
of the judgment of department heads and deans. The obtained 
figure for each man represents a reliable consensus of each man’s 
colleagues on his value to the University and should go far toward 
satisfying a candidate for promotion that a fair judgment has been 
obtained. 
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Obviously the success of the plan depended on faculty confidence 
in its administration. From the results obtained, that confidence 
was obviously present. A total of nine returns was discarded as 
based on failure to understand the plan, or, in several cases, as 
being obviously biased. This was done only in cases in which the 
judge departed in spectacular fashion from the consensus of the 
other four judges and there were additional reasons for believing 
this departure to be biased. 

Seven or eight faculty members out of a total of approximately 
450 asked to be excused from acting as members of advisory com- 
mittees. In two instances this request was based on the convic- 
tion that strong personal hostility would bias the results. In the 
other instances the appointee turned out to have little or no 
acquaintance with the work of the man to be judged. 

In one small group of the faculty whose work somewhat isolates 
it from the rest, there was obviously a different standard used 
in rating, and some allowance for this had to be made. Com- 
parisons within the group were valid, but not comparisons of group 
members with the faculty at large. 

It is an obvious advantage for a university to have available a 
means of judging which members of its faculty are contributing the 
most to the achievement of the aims of the university. Adminis- 
trators are in a position to judge that contribution, but their judg- 
ment is subject to certain forms of error which are well known on 
any campus. The writer believes that the method outlined in this 
article provided a needed check on administrative evaluation. 

It will be noted that the whole plan is evolved from faculty 
opinion from start to finish. The selection of the original criteria 
for promotion, the selection of the means by which those criteria 
are determined are both based on the original faculty question- 
naire and on proposals submitted to the faculty for comment. 
Additions and changes all originated with faculty suggestions. 
The traits to be submitted to student evaluation were derived from 
student opinion originally. Colleagues and students are extremely 
valuable sources for information which had in the past been used 
only through accidental and unsystematic expression. The plan 
here outlined samples informed faculty opinion and thoroughly 
explores student opinion. Both of these are fallible measures and 
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have their error, but they are probably less fallible than administra- 
tive judgment unsupported by the systematic measurement of these 
two sources. 

The final effect is to place in the hands of the promoting author- 
ity an abstract of colleagues’ judgments in the form of an average 
rating, together with the standard deviation of the ratings which 
measures the degree of agreement among colleagues. A glance 
at these returns would convince any person that the systematic 
collection of judgments by colleagues and students adds consider- 
ably to the probability that substantial justice will be done in the 
allotment of promotions. It is not always devoted work of high 
quality that wins the attention of administrators. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Spring, 1945 issue of the Association’s Budletin the name 
of John Pitt Deane was through an error in reporting included in 
the list of “Members Deceased” on page 152. For this regrettable 
error the Bu/letin has apologized by letter to Professor Deane, and 
with this published correction apologizes to Professor Deane’s 
friends and professional colleagues. 

In the article, “College Women Students Help Win the War,” 
by Professor Helen Potter, which was published in the Winter, 1944 
Bulletin, credit for establishing the Cooperative Plan was incor- 
rectly given to Robert Clyde Gowdy, Dean of the College of 
Engineering and Commerce of the University of Cincinnati 
(page 549). This plan was conceived by Herman Schneider in 
1899 while an instructor at Lehigh University and was inaugurated 
by him in 1906 when he was Dean of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Cincinnati. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON GRADING THE 
PROFESSORS 


By ELLSWORTH BARNARD 
Alfred University 


Author’s Note. Since writing this article, I have read ‘On 
Judgment and Grades,” by Robert Withington, in the Winter, 
1944 number of the Bu/letin; but I have resisted the temptation to 
rewrite my essay as a commentary on his long parade of straw 
men and red herrings. When these are brushed aside, our disagree- 
ment is evidently so radical that argument must be futile. I must 
confess to some initial astonishment that any one should engage in 
college teaching who thinks that college students in general want 
to “get something for nothing”; that they are “irresponsible,” 
“careless,” “prejudiced,” and “more prone to destroy than to 
construct”; that they are in effect “fools” with whose criticism 


“no great teacher should be concerned”; and that they might 

easily be turned “into a Gestapo, to terrorize the faculty.” Buta 

rereading makes clear that endurance of enforced proximity to 

such ag Yahoos is more than offset by the privilege of associat- 
e 


ing with fellow faculty members, who (save for an occasional 
“exhibitionist”’) ““we assume . . . are superior to students . . . have 
sympathy but also fairness . . . judgment and a sense of propor- 
tion... not only knowledge but wisdom”; with whom only the 
incurably cynical would not be content, like Tennyson’s Lotos- 
eaters, 


In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 


This essay carries further some of the ideas suggested in two 
previous articles in this Bud/etin: ‘The Instructor Problem Can 
Be Solved,” by Tom B. Haber, and “Let’s Grade the Professors,” 
by Edward C. MacDonagh.! Mr. Haber urges that promotions 
ought to be determined by objective criteria but neglects to state 
what those criteria would be. Mr. MacDonagh suggests that the 
criterion be student grading of professors. Doubtless it is his 


1 December, 1943 and February, 1944 issues of this Bu/letin, 
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realization of the resistance that such a procedure would arouse 
that leads him to adopt a tone that seems at times only half seri- 
ous. I propose to argue that his plan is fundamentally sound and 
to offer some suggestions for putting it into practice. 

There can be no denying the need of some more effective method 
of evaluating the teaching ability of college faculty members than 
is now in use. But let us put ourselves in the place of a depart- 
ment head or a dean, and ask exactly how we are going to find out 
how good a teacher is. And how are we going to convince him, 
if our findings are unfavorable and if we act accordingly, that our 
action isjust? Do not almost all teachers believe, in the absence of 
any objective evidence to the contrary, that their teaching is almost 
irreproachable? Indeed, is it not partly (though of course only 
partly) because teaching is so hard to evaluate, that excessive 
emphasis is now laid, as Mr. MacDonagh remarks, on ‘‘committee 
work, writing of texts, publishing of articles and book reviews, 
and public lecturing before audiences of the Rotary and Lions 
Clubs”? It is, of course, absurd to judge a person’s success as a 
teacher by his willingness and ability to perform such tasks. Yet 
these activities, after all, are the only ones that show. 


II 


Assuming, then, the good faith of those in authority, as well as 
their interest in good teaching, what methods are now used to 
judge teaching ability? Perhaps the most common and obvious is 
personal contacts, both official and social. If a teacher appears 
alert and interested during department meetings and offers in- 
telligent suggestions, or if he has good manners and can speak 
fluently on a variety of subjects, the presumption is that he will 
not only present his material effectively but also will be popular 
with his students. Aside from the fact that in a large department 
such contacts are necessarily limited, there are two serious weak- 
nesses in this method. The first is that judgments so formed are 
necessarily subjective; the second is that the student-teacher rela- 
tion is unique. The traits that attract one colleague may repel 
another; and there is no certainty that either response will be like 
that of students in the classroom. It may even happen that be- 
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cause an instructor is devoted to his teaching and to his students 
he will be impatient alike of the administrative details that occupy 
so much time in department meetings and of the social froth which 
at teas and dinner parties conceals the odd but characteristic 
distaste of faculty people, on such occasions, for the thoughtful 
discussion of serious issues. 

A somewhat similar comment may be made on the practice of 
having newcomers to the faculty deliver one or two lectures to 
campus audiences, which will be attended by other faculty mem- 
bers and perhaps by the public and by students. In itself, this is 
certainly a good idea, for it enables his hearers to judge to some ex- 
tent the speaker’s self-possession, his command of words, the 
quality of his thought. But lecturing in public is not the same 
thing as lecturing to a class. And in any case (though I strongly 
oppose the current fashion of completely condemning the lecture 
method), lecturing is only a part of teaching. 

Recognizing these difficulties and the fact that, after all, teach- 
ing is done mostly in the classroom, many departments, especially 
in large universities, have established a system of “visitation,” 
whereby the head of the department and usually other full pro- 
fessors pay periodical visits to the classes of those instructors who 
are, so to speak, on probation. But this method of judgment is 
also invalidated by certain shortcomings. 

For one thing, the quality of class groups, even when students 
are sectioned alphabetically or according to some other arbitrary 
system, varies almost incredibly. One section of twenty-five 
students (whose names begin with A or B) may have one A stu- 
dent and five F’s; while another section of twenty-five (whose 
names happen to begin with C or D) may have five A students and 
no F’s. We may speak to one class with the tongues of men and of 
angels. and get not the slightest echo of response; we may find 
another group hanging on our every word. 

Even a usually lively class; however, may not show to ad- 
vantage when undergoing official inspection. Students as well as 
teacher will very likely be unable to avoid a strained and arti- 
ficial manner. Of course the ability of a teacher to remain self- 
possessed under such circumstances is a desirable trait; but a 
person may not have it and still be a first-rate teacher. More- 
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over, every teacher knows that even under routine conditions 
the quality of his work varies greatly. One class meeting may for 
no discernible reason drag dully; another meeting of the same 
class, dealing with the same subject matter, may find the teacher 
eloquent, the students eager, the hour passing in a flash. A 
teacher’s merit cannot be judged by one class hour a semester, or 
by half a dozen; it must be judged by the cumulative achieve- 
ment during a whole course. 

And again, in good teaching there can be no standardization of 
method. Every real teacher must develop his own. A procedure 
that may seem unorthodox to a department head and that he 
himself could not use may be employed with complete success by 
some enthusiastic instructor. The only valid test of a method is its 
effect on students; and no professor can possibly put himself in 
the student’s place. 

In an effort to avoid the element of subjectivity, an attempt is 
sometimes made to use a teacher’s grades as an index of his suc- 
cess. It is assumed that too high a proportion of high or low 
grades reveals ineffective teaching. But, leaving aside the varying 
quality of classes noted above, we must remember that grades 
themselves are usually subjective and that there is no necessary 
connection between a teacher’s leniency or severity in grading and 
his ability to give his students mastery of the subject matter of 
the course—even if the latter were his sole function. Even the use 
of “objective” instead of “‘essay-type” examinations does not avoid 
the difficulty, unless the grades are assigned according to some 
“curve”; and then, of course, the teacher’s ability passes out of 
the picture completely. 

Such are the methods now used to evaluate teaching ability. 
In view of their obvious inadequacy, it is even possible that, es- 
pecially in smaller colleges, more accurate judgments may be 
formed on the basis of mere chance and hearsay or the uninvited 
confidences of students. An instructor’s words and actions in the 
classroom often get around the campus with amazing speed; even 
a department head, if he is reasonably human, hears them sooner 
or later. And if a teacher causes talk and controversy among his 
students, it is likely that he is doing a good job. The frequent 
charge of sensationalism is often the envious tribute of a dull 
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teacher to a stimulating one. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
justified. Furthermore, it must be admitted that student reports 
are sometimes distorted. And even when it is clearly evident that 
an instructor is popular amd competent, there is no objective evi- 
dence that cannot be overlooked when for some reason his superiors 
may wish to be rid of him. 

Our conviction of the inadequacy of all these measures will be 
strengthened if we consider them in relation to the work of those 
faculty members who are on permanent tenure. For if we take it 
for granted that they are necessarily better teachers than the junior 
members of the staff, we are deluding ourselves sadly. And if we 
do not so delude ourselves, yet still resign ourselves to the situation 
as irremediable, we consent to the cheating of our students. And 
here, too, our troubles may be traced to the lack of any objective 
criterion of teaching ability. 


Ill 


Such a criterion can be found in student opinion, unwilling 


though many faculty members may be to admit the fact. For, 
strangely enough, many persons who apparently think it worth 
while to devote their lives to teaching profess the utmost con- 
tempt for the intelligence and judgment of those they teach. 
Now, I am no partisan of the extreme theories of “progressive 
education”; and no one can have taught college students for 
ten years without being painfully aware of their intellectual limita- 
tions. I admit that they are often taken in by a show of erudition 
on the one hand or by a show of fellowship on the other. I have 
heard students say of a profoundly ignorant person, “‘Boy, does he 
know his stuff!” and of a shallow egotist, “Say, is he a swell guy!” 
I agree with a friend that there is no teacher so poor as not to have 
his admirers and none so good as not to have his detractors. I 
know now, after being on the faculty of a college where I had been 
a student, that I myself as an undergraduate was the victim of de- 
lusions that made me much too charitable in judging some of 
my teachers, although I am not aware of having erred in the oppo- 
site direction. 

But why should we discount completely the opinions of college 
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students because they are not uniquely endowed with infallibility? 
After all, do not most of their elders, including college professors, 
habitually patronize political and commercial, intellectual and 
spiritual, swindlers, quacks, and mountebanks? And in the end I 
fall back on this questton: “If those who are being taught do not 
know the good teachers from the poor ones, then who does?” 

I am not willing, however, to rest the case merely on a negative 
foundation. I insist (and I do not see how a teacher who denies it 
can justify his choice of a profession) that college students, despite 
all their shortcomings, have ‘‘an instinct for the genuine.” We 
have forgotten our own college days if we do not realize how clearly, 
in general, our students see through our petty pretensions and 
affectations, estimate our knowledge, analyze our methods, and 
perceive our motives. “Pipe” courses may be popular, but they 
do not win respect for those who teach them. Students naturally 
like a teacher who entertains them; but they like even better one 
who gives them something to think about. Above all, they admire 
a teacher who, in regard to the fundamental issues and problems of 
life, has his own insights and convictions, which he pays them the 
compliment of sharing. 

Here of course I am assuming a definition of “‘good”’ teaching. 
But it is a definition based, as every sound definition must be, on 
the experience of those who are taught. If a teacher is liked by 
most of his students, if they enjoy his classes, and if they feel that 
they are getting from him something of great and unique, even if 
undefined, value; then, whatever his colleagues may think of his 
views or his methods, he must be a good teacher. And on the 
other hand, if students in general dislike a person’s courses, what- 
ever they may think of him, or if they feel that he has nothing of 
his own to offer them; then, though he may be a good researcher, 
a good administrator, even a good man, he cannot be called a good 
teacher. 


IV 


The question now is how to obtain and use this student opinion. 
First of all, the procedure must be official and it must be syste- 
matic. Popularity contests conducted for yearbooks and ratings 
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issued by staffs of student newspapers, although not entirely with- 
out significance, are rarely undertaken with complete seriousness 
and are usually not conducted so as to be accurately representative 
of student sentiment. Such projects, if sponsored wholly by stu- 
dents, are rarely without some element of prankishness. 

But if the administration sponsors such a survey, then it must 
proceed with tact and intelligence. Simply to hand out to stu- 
dents a mimeographed form with a stock list of traits such as 
“appearance,” “poise,” “‘voice,” “knowledge of subject,” “‘fair- 
ness,” and so on, and ask students to rate teachers under each item 
I, 2, 3, 4 (exceptional, good, fair, poor), will probably do more 
harm than good. In the first place, good teaching is not merely 
the sum of certain separate traits, and what we get from such a 
questionnaire may be nothing to the purpose. Furthermore, 
students intuitively understand this fact and will not take seriously 
so mechanical an approach to a human problem. Or they may 
mistrust the administration’s motives, suspecting that an attempt 
is being made to “‘get” some teacher whom they like but whom his 
superiors may not. On the other hand, such a questionnaire gives 
the widest possible scope to a danger that is present in all surveys 
of student opinion concerning the faculty—the opportunity for 
students with imaginary grievances to express their dislike without 
having to explain it. 

To eliminate the last two objections, I propose that the survey 
should be conducted by someone not connected with the college 
or university and that the administration should not receive the 
actual statements of students but only a tabulation and synthesis. 

One great difficulty would be of course to find the proper person 
to make a survey of this sort. He must be himself a successful 
teacher, he must have a personality that would command the im- 
mediate confidence of students, and he must be a man of high 
prestige in his profession and of unquestioned integrity. No mere 
scholar, however renowned, no mere administrator, however 
brilliant, no mere statistician, however skilled, would be acceptable. 

And when the right man had been found, it might be hard to 
persuade him to undertake so difficult and delicate a task, which 
would be bound to bring him the resentment of some of those 
teachers who failed to make a good showing. He would have to be 
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not only well paid but also inspired by an unselfish desire to im- 
prove the quality and elevate the standards of his profession. 


Vv 


The working out in detail of a method of procedure calls for 
much careful thought and discussion by many persons; but per- 
haps the following suggestions may be of value. 

First, the system would have to be a continuing one. A survey 
would need to be made at least every four years, so that the chang- 
ing traits and needs‘of each generation of students would be re- 
flected, so that new instructors would be able to prove their merits 
or discover their defects before they had been too long connected 
with the institution, and so that the loss of effectiveness which 
often overtakes older teachers with relative suddenness might be 
revealed. 

As for the actual gathering of data, the first step would obvi- 
ously be some kind of questionnaire, which would be presented to 


every student and on which he would be asked to record his opin- 
ion of every teacher with whom he had taken a course. This 
questionnaire, as already suggested, should not merely consist of a 
list of traits to be checked mechanically but should call for a writ- 
ten statement of one or two paragraphs presenting not merely a 
list of the merits and defects of each teacher but the student’s 
total response to his teaching. Such general headings as ‘“‘knowl- 


edge of subject,” “methods,” and “character” might need to be 
suggested; and every effort would be made to get students to be 
definite in stating and illustrating their criticisms, adverse or 
favorable. The main point would be to require them, as far as 
possible, to do some real thinking. 

One great advantage of this procedure would be that it would 
enable the examiner to evaluate individual statements. Thus, a 
vague, confused, or illiterate comment obviously ought to carry 
less weight than one that was clear and definite. The opinion of an 
intelligent and conscientious student is worth more than that of a 
dull and indifferent student, and the quality of the statements 
would make possible an immediate estimate of their relative value. 

On the other hand, criticisms would inevitably fall into rela- 
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tively few categories, so that the results could be tabulated almost 
as objectively as if the student had been asked to check an arbi- 
trary list of traits. The difference would be that the proposed 
plan would make possible a far more significant interpretation of 
the data. 

It would be important, I think, to have the statements signed. 
Of course, the student would be assured that his criticism with his 
name attached would never be shown to any member of the 
faculty or administration, at least without specific permission. 
We cannot ask students to be honest unless we protect them against 
possible retaliation. But the fact that the statement was made 
over his signature would strengthen the student’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. And it would also prevent conspiracies to discredit 
certain instructors. 

The second main part of the survey would be a considerable 
number of personal interviews. Many students do not express 
themselves readily or accurately in writing; and, in addition, 
there would doubtless be significant facts which it simply would 
not occur to them to put down on the questionnaire. 

Since it is obviously impossible to interview all students, even 
in a small college, some thought needs to be given to the selection of 
the students who are to be interviewed. One logical group would 
consist of those who had made distinguished scholastic records: 
members of Phi Beta Kappa or similar honorary scholastic fraterni- 
ties, candidates for departmental honors, and any others who 
might speak with authority for the intellectual life of the student 
body. Some of these would doubtless be chairmen of “‘scholarship 
committees” maintained by fraternities and sororities, whose 
primary duty is to see that the “pledges” get high enough grades to 
permit them to be initiated, and who would therefore be likely to 
have relevant comments, or at least be familiar with widespread 
complaints. 

But student leaders in other than intellectual activities should 
also be consulted. These might include the heads of the student 
government organizations, the presidents of the classes, the heads 
of fraternities, sororities, and other social groups, representatives 
of the student publications, and leaders in athletics and social life. 
After all, the function of a college teacher is much wider than aid- 
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ing the mental advancement of the intellectual upper crust. We 
all find joy in teaching our brilliant students; but if we do not also 
feel the claims upon us of the ordinary or even of the poor student 
to receive something of value from our courses and if we do not in 
some way satisfy those claims, then we are so far failing in our duty 
as teachers. To be sure, colleges that go in too ostentatiously for 
“character building” deserve the ridicule that they incur; for this 
is not an end that can be achieved by any mere system or program, 
however novel and ingenious. Nevertheless, in a very real sense it 
is one of the main functions of any college or university; and per- 
haps the factor that contributes most to its fulfillment is the 
quality of the teaching faculty. 

And finally, an effort should be made to secure through personal 
contacts the opinion of the undistinguished majority to whom we 
are accustomed to apply the vague phrase “‘the average student.” 
The lonely freshman struggling to stay in college, the social butter- 
fly of either sex, the idler, the plodder, the student whose aims are 
definite and prosaic and the one whose aspirations are lofty but 
vague—they too are a part of the college community and must 
not be overlooked. 

All this would take time, and would call not only for patience 
and wisdom on the part of the examiner but for complete coopera- 
tion on the part of students and administration. But at the end it 
should be possible to compose a clear, full, and impartial portrait 
of each teacher as he appears to his students; in other words, to 
say with some degree of finality how good or poor a teacher he is. 


VI 


The final question is, “To whom shall this be said?””, No doubt 
the ideal policy would be to publish it, as Mr. MacDonagh pro- 
poses to do with the grades that he would have students give pro- 
fessors. But in the imperfect world with which we are actually 
confronted, such action would seem more suitable as a theme for a 
comedy by Bernard Shaw than as a practical policy. Excessive 
modesty is not a common fault in our profession, but few of us 
could view without qualms the prospect of such a fluoroscopic 
revelation of the most intimate details of our teaching life. 
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The obvious answer to the question, and no doubt a correct one, 
is that the report should go to the administrative officers: first to 
the president and then, as far as it concerned teachers under their 
supervision, to deans of schools and colleges and to heads of de- 
partments. After all, it is only reasonable that the person who is 
responsible for the teaching in a particular branch of the institu- 
tion should know what kind of work his teachers are doing. It is 
his job to see that this work is of the highest possible quality, and 
he could obviously do it better with the aid of such a report. 

Perhaps in some instances the faculty (if it were consulted, as it 
certainly ought to be) might be reluctant to approve this course of 
action; for there are on every faculty some persons who seem to 
look on teaching as a profession to which students are wholly 
incidental. But it must be clear to all who are worthy of their 
calling that the first duty of the teaching profession as a whole is 
to students. It is neither honest nor in the long run expedient to 
profess to offer “higher education,” for a fee, to young men and 
women and not take every possible step, however painful, to make 
the offer good. If we do otherwise, we stand not far above the ad- 
vertisers of cigarettes, cosmetics, and patent medicines. 

And perhaps resentment might be minimized by giving each 
teacher a copy of the report on his own work. Indeed, this is the 
most vital feature of the whole plan. For not only would it smooth 
relations between teachers and administrators, between sub- 
ordinates and superiors; not only would it help to induce those 
who obviously have no talent for teaching either to find more suit- 
able employment, if they are young, or to retire in season, if they 
are old; but it would improve the work of individual teachers all 
along the line. 

Of course there are cynics who will argue that many teachers do 
not care what their students think and that many more are in- 
capable of improvement. And it is perhaps true, however de- 
plorable, that college teachers as a group are no less self-centered 
and no more self-critical, no less resistant to change and no more 
eager for nonmaterial achievement, than any other group in our 
society. Yet it is hard to imagine that even the most impervious 
of our profession could wholly disregard the censure or be wholly 
indifferent to the praise of their students. And while it is certainly 
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true that teachers are born and not made, and that teaching is an 
art and not a science, still improvement is always possible for both 
the least and the most gifted—if they can only find out what is 
lacking or what is wrong. All of us, for instance, have or develop 
unconsciously habits and mannerisms that detract from the effec- 
tiveness of our teaching; most of us, if we knew what they were, 
would try to correct them; some of us would succeed. And in more 
fundamental respects there is none of us who could not learn from 
our students how to make certain parts of our courses more easily 
comprehensible or more immediately relevant to their interests and 
experience. 

The plan is not of course a panacea for poor teaching. It is ad- 
mitted that student judgments are occasionally at fault, that ad- 
min‘strators of courage and integrity are not so common as could 
be wished, that classroom teaching is not the only function of a 
college faculty member, and that at best there are never enough 
good teachers to go around and that therefore some teachers must 
be retained (and if retained, promoted) whose teaching ability is 
only mediocre. But because perfection is unattainable, we need not 
give up our efforts toward improvement. Here is one way to make 
those efforts effective. 


ARE ALUMNI EDUCABLE? 


By LEONARD BLOOM 


University of California, Los Angeles 


No one believes that education is complete on commencement 
day. Nearly everyone worries at some time or other because it 
is pretty well terminated, but hardly anyone does anything about it. 
In effect the awarding of the Bachelor’s degree pushes the erst- 
while student off on a curve of forgetting whose attributes are those 
of a toboggan slide. All this has been said before, but my thesis is 
not solely one of lament. Something can be done about it, and I 
here propose what may be a feasible idea. 

Before exploring the notion a few points of clarification are in 
order. Education in the broad sense goes on, of course, long after 
graduation, even through the advanced years of full professorship 
and their lay equivalent. Furthermore I wish to imply no invidi- 
ous comparisons between the education of circumstance and acci- 
dent and the more or less formal academic kind. It so happens 
that it is our business to foster the latter wherever we decently can 
and that is what I am concerned with. 

All of us have had letters from the ex-student who has discov- 
ered that he has time to read a book and wants to know which one 
to read or who has got an intellectual hot-foot and has turned to us 
for succor. Harried as we are by the multitude of daily tasks, we 
may hastily dash off a reply with a bibliographical suggestion or 
two. At best we leaf through an old record book. With its aid 
we identify the person or note his qualifications and do a reply more 
nearly tailored to measure. Perhaps we are touched and gratified 
by the incident, perhaps slightly annoyed if all the answers were 
given in Course 81—Spring, 1936. If we would only look closer 
these incidents point to our greatest potential source of educational 
activity. 

The extension division, as now constituted, does not fill the bill 
for the alumnus. Its courses through necessity are likely to be 
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directed at the lower division level or to be of the technical variety. 
They are usually rigid in form and content. One may say that the 
graduate who rea!ly wants to take some courses can find useful 
and stimulating work in extension, always providing the space-time 
factors fit. This may very well be true if he wishes to start a new 
subject. Suppose, however, that what he wants, or what he would 
want if he thought about it, is to extend his reading in his major 
field or to keep in touch with what is going on in it. Then the ex- 
tension course has little to offer. He has already gone far 
beyond the level at which extension courses are usually provided. 

Perhaps the correspondence course could help if it were some- 
thing other than the canned lesson plan it usually is. It too is 
worked out at the lower levels where mass production makes profits 
possible. The trouble is not with the correspondence or extension 
courses per se but with the basis of their organization. 

Here is an alternative. I propose that we should retain our 
alumnus as a student, but, of course, without the paraphernalia of 
grading. After his graduation we should continue to make avail- 
able to him the facilities of the institution in the form of an adapted 
tutorial. This should be done in any convenient manner: at first 
hand, or by mail. There should be in each department at least 
one “alumni professor” devoting his principal time to the service 
of graduates. He should be chosen from the staff by election of 
the graduates of the department and should serve a term of 
years subject to re-election. 

Procedures and techniques will readily suggest themselves. The 
faculty member directing the study might prepare a set of general 
syllabi and basic reading lists. These could be properly oriented 
for he would know the level of competence of the students. Peri- 
odically he could send out brief reviews of current publications of 
importance. For the intellectually ardent ones he would enter 
into debate and elucidation either by mail or, if possible, at his 
office. One notes that his job would be no sinecure. Out-of- 
town students might arrange group meetings for occasional lec- 
ture-seminars. During class reunions a note of academic levity 
could be injected into the proceedings as the student-alumnus, 
resting from his activities, attended a conference with his tutor. 
On this level with no concern about grades, with the more artificial 
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features of academic status erased, with self-motivation the initiat- 
ing force, education would be practiced for the best of reasons, its 
own sake. It is entirely possible that more alumni would return 
to the university for formal study in residence, but that would be 
merely a by-product. 

By now the reader has correctly said that only very wealthy 
schools could afford such a luxurious mode of education, but surely 
expense is to be estimated in terms of what you get for your money. 
In part at least the tutor should be subsidized by alumni funds. 
It might be proposed that some of the money expended for the 
subvention of football players be perverted to educational uses. 
The return to the alumnus would be somewhat different, slightly 
less glandular. 

If the idea caught on, the notion of education as a continuous 
process might achieve sanction. If such an archaic device as the 
Bachelor’s degree survives we might award it not as an irrevocable 
symbol, but as a license to enter on a flexible free scholarship as a 
student-alumnus. The Bachelor’s degree could then be renewable 
like one’s driver’s license if competency and successful use are dem- 
onstrated, revoked if used stupidly, allowed tolapse if not used at all. 

Although I speak of these things lightly there is a sense of 
urgency on at least one score. Such a scheme might have been 
fitted into the various plans of soldier education for it would have 
been self-starting in many cases. If it could be put in operation 
soon enough it could still be genuinely useful in providing “re- 
fresher” study. It might enhance the contribution of education 
toward cushioning the adjustment of the veteran. While we are 
thinking of the problems of the veteran who will return to school, 
let us not forget those whose higher education is finished. 

Finally and literally college education needs to grow up. It can 
do that in part by becoming an accompaniment to the maturing 
person, by extending itself in the life-experience of the individual. 
Thus it would better serve the purposes of the society and the 
properly selfish purposes of the educational institution. It seems 
to me these things can be done by legitimizing and transforming 
the functions of the alumnus. The answer to the question in the 
title is probably “‘yes.”” The question is immediately raised, “Are 
educational systems educable?” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


This report is concerned with the dismissal from the Faculty of 
the University of Missouri of an Associate Professor of Speech, 
Dr. Lee S. Hultzén. 7 

Professor Hultzén took his undergraduate and graduate work at 
Cornell University. He received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 
1920 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1932. His undergraduate 
studies were interrupted by service in the United States Army in 
the First World War, in which he had an outstanding record. 
He received the Distinguished Service Cross, Purple Heart, 
Legion of Honor (Chevalier), and Croix de Guerre with Palm.! 
Professor Hultzén has been a member of the faculties of Cornell 
University (1923-24), Washington University (1924-25), Dart- 
mouth College (1926-33), Columbia University (1934-36), and 
the University of California at Los Angeles (1936-40). Most of 
his teaching at these institutions was in the field of speech, in- 
cluding public speaking and rhetoric, phonetics, English language, 
and speech correction. 

In 1940 Professor Hultzén taught in the summer session of the 
University of Missouri. Near the close of that session he ac- 
cepted an offer of a one-year appointment to the Faculty of the 
University of Missouri, with the understanding that if his services 
were satisfactory he would be given at the end of the year an ap- 
pointment carrying with it continuous tenure. At the time this 
one-year appointment was made, Dr. W. C. Curtis, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, stated for the information of the 
Board of Curators of the University of Missouri that “Dr. Hultzén 


1 Awards of distinguished service cross.—“‘Lee S. Hultzén, first ag giith 


Infantry. For extraordinary heroism in action near Vieville-en-Haye, France, 
September 26, 1918. After reaching his objective with a — of about 15 men, 
Lieutenant Hultzén organized his platoon and held it with three captured German 
machine guns. He cleaned out a ‘pill box’ and attacked a dozen of the enemy with 
practically no assistance.” [From War Department General Orders No. 26, 
February 14, 1919, signed by General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff. ] 
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is a mature and well qualified man whom we are very fortunate to 
secure for this appointment.” 

In accordance with the understanding just described, in the 
summer of 1941 Dr. Curtis and Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, 
President of the University of Missouri, recommended to the 
Board of Curators of the University that Professor Hultzén be 
appointed a member of the Faculty with continuous tenure. This 
recommendation was approved, and on September 1, 1941 Pro- 
fessor Hultzén received official notice that he had been appointed 
Associate Professor of Speech and Director of the Speech Clinic. 
This notice was in the written form customarily employed in the 
cases of members of the Faculty of the University of Missouri who 
receive continuous appointments. A little more than six months 
later, during a conference on March 11, 1942, Dr. Curtis informed 
Professor Hultzén that he expected to recommend that Professor 
Hultzén’s tenure at the University of Missouri be terminated. 
On March 20 he sent to Professor Hultzén the following letter: 


Confirming what was said in our conversation of March 11, 
I will say that I now expect to recommend to the President and 
the Board that your connection with the University be terminated 
August 31, 1943. This may be effected: (1) By your accepting 
some other appointment for 1942-43 and being given leave for that 
year without salary and with the stipulation that your connection 
with the University terminates August 31, 1943. (2) By your 
resignation to be effective August 31, 1943. (3) Merely by action 
of the University terminating your appointment on August 31, 

It was stated in explanation of this proposed recommendation 
that your appointment on tenure had been made prematurely al- 
though in good faith, that it now appears to have been so 
serious a mistake that you cannot expect advancement because 
the University cannot use your services except to a limited degree. 
Since a condition of this sort is unsatisfactory to both sides, it 
is felt that the University is not bound by a commitment to tenure 
in the same manner as in a case of long standing and that with- 
drawal of its commitment can be properly made upon due notice 
which is hereby given. 

The situation is most regrettable but I see no other solution 
than the one indicated. 


Professor Hultzén wrote to Dr. Curtis on May 23, saying that 
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“While your letter of 20 March obviously does not call for any 
reply from me, it might be well to make of record my understand- 
ing of the situation.” Professor Hultzén’s letter continued: 


While I shall, of course, take advantage of any opportunity to 
avoid the issue by accepting a satisfactory position elsewhere, it 
must be apparent that in the present state of affairs it is extremely 
improbable that there will be any such opportunity. I naturally 
do not wish to get involved in a public investigation. . . .Never- 
theless, if it comes to a pinch and the choice is between letting my 
family starve with dignity and facing the unpleasant consequences 
of attempting to hang on to a job by whatever means I can put 
hand to, I shall have to choose the second alternative. 


In this letter Professor Hultzén stated that in his opinion the rea- 
soning of Dr. Curtis with reference to tenure was unsound and 
that he believed himself entitled to continuous tenure and to the 
customary protections of due process if his dismissal were contem- 
plated: a statement of reasons upon which dismissal might 
properly be based, an objective canvass of these reasons, and a 
decision made in the knowledge that the burden of proof is upon 
the administrative officers. In the remainder of this letter Pro- 
fessor Hultzén stated facts pertaining to his relationship to the 
School of Education in the University of Missouri, changes in 
which relationship Dr. Curtis had indicated in conference were the 
basis for his dismissal. This relationship will be discussed later 
in this report. Professor Hultzén concluded by informing Dr. 
Curtis that he was sending a copy of his letter to Dr. Middlebush. 

Dr. Curtis did not reply to Professor Hultzén’s communication 
of May 23. On December 2 Professor Hultzén sent to Dr. Curtis 
the following letter: 


There has just come to our ears, my wife’s and mine, a rumor 
that I am to be let out by the University next June because of 
intimacy with a student. Another version, heard two hours after . 
the first, places a vague incident of that sort in my office. We are 
given the impression that the rumor has been getting around for 
more than two months. 

It would be of help to us in taking what feeble steps we can to 
counteract the gossip, to know whether or not any such accusation 
has been made against me, or suggested in any way. J.¢., must we 
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in strict accord with fact admit that such action is contemplated 
(limiting our counter-rumor statement to the denial that there has 
ever been in fact any basis for such an accusation), or should we 
say that there is no foundation whatever for the rumor? 

Will you please, therefore, inform me as to the status of the point 
in question? And if this accusation is no part of the case against 
me stated but not specified in your letter of last March, will you 
please let me have something substantial to go on? Up to now I 
have not mentioned the matter to anyone in Columbia, but it 
apparently will have to be talked about immediately. And it is 
unconvincing to have to say that I know nothing about the charges 
against me except that Dean Irion appears to want me fired. 


“Replying to your letter of December 2,” wrote Dr. Curtis on 
December 9, “the position of the University is stated formally 
in my letter to you of March 18 [20]. Rumors are always regret- 
table, but I do not think the University can [sic] cognizance of the 
ones you mention since we have included nothing of the sort in our 


statement of the grounds for terminating your connection with the 
University of Missouri.” 


II 


In a letter dated December 24, 1942 Professor Hultzén requested 
the advice of the American Association of University Professors. 
The Association’s Secretariat made.inquiry of Dr. Curtis by tele- 
gram on January $, 1943 and by letter on January 15. Following 
a brief review of the facts as reported by Professor Hultzén, the 


letter spoke of Professor Hultzén’s claim to continuous tenure as 
follows: 


...Your letter [of March 20, 1942] to Professor Hultzén makes it 
clear that an agreement made in good faith had been concluded 
between the University of Missouri and Professor Hultzén, but 
that subsequently the Administration of the University decided 
that this agreement had been a “mistake.” Such an agreement, 
however, is binding and cannot be terminated merely by giving 
“‘due notice”. ... 

... Although normally continuous tenure is made to depend upon 
satisfactory service determined during a probationary period of 
considerable length and at a given institution, that is not always 
the case. It is quite common for college and university adminis- 
trations to appoint experienced teachers who have served proba- 
tionary periods in the profession at other institutions and to give 
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to such appointees permanent status immediately upon their 
appointment or after an additional brief probationary period. If 
academic appointments such as the one given to Professor Hultzén 
at the University of Missouri in the summer of 1941 could be 
terminated pore A upon “‘due notice,” the whole concept of con- 
tinuous tenure would become meaningless. 


The letter closed with the statement: “I hope that you will bring 
to our attention any materials which you believe to be pertinent 
to a full clarification of the facts.” 

Dr. Curtis replied on January 20, 1943, stating that his letter of 
March 20, 1942 to Professor Hultzén had been correctly quoted 
by the Association’s Secretariat, and enclosed copies of Professor 
Hultzén’s letter of December 2 and of his answer thereto of De- 
cember 9. “The University of Missouri,” he concluded, “has no 
further comment to make on this case at the present time.” 

In a letter of March 16 to Dr. Curtis the Association’s Secre- 
tariat urged that the responsible administrative officers of the 
University of Missouri recognize Professor Hultzén’s tenure 
status and treat his case, accordingly, in keeping with generally 
recognized principles of tenure. The pertinent portion of this 
letter reads as follows: 


The other national officers of this Association who share the re- 
sponsibility for decisions in matters relating to academic freedom 
and tenure are of the opinion that to discontinue Professor 
Hultzén’s services would be unjust to him, would constitute a 
breach of a moral obligation and would also constitute a violation 
of the principles of academic freedom and tenure generally recog- 
nized in accredited institutions. . ..In view of the facts of this 
case, we believe that our conclusion is reasonable. Professor 
Hultzén was offered formally and in accordance with the regular 
procedure of the University of Missouri an appointment carrying 
with it continuous tenure. He accepted this offer in good faith.... 
The facts make it clear that in recommending Professor Hultzén 
for this appointment you acted in good faith. The President of 
the University endorsed your recommendation in good faith, and 
the Board of Curators adopted it in good faith... . 

The fact that Professor Hultzén has served on the faculty of the 
University of Missouri for only a relatively short time is imma- 
terial. As I indicated to you in my letter of January 15, it is 
quite common for colleges and universities to grant continuous 
tenure to experienced teachers at the time of their appointment or 
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to do so following only a brief probationary period... .We cannot 
help feeling that as you reflect upon the facts of this case, you will 
wish to avoid the repudiation of an agreement fairly entered into. 
We hope, therefore, that you will take action so as to bring about 
the continuance of Professor Hultzén’s services. . . . 

According to good academic practice, teachers on continuous 
tenure may not be dismissed except for justifiable cause deter- 
mined in a bona fide hearing. If Professor Hultzén has given 
cause for dissatisfaction since his appointment in 1941, and the 
Administration of the University should wish to take steps to ter- 
minate his services, the facts of the case should be canvassed de 
novo in a bona fide hearing, the procedure of which would assure 
Professor Hultzén a full measure of due process. 


A copy of this letter and a transcript of the previous correspond- 
ence between Dr. Curtis and the Association’s Secretariat were 
sent to Dr. Middlebush. In acknowledging receipt of these mate- 
rials on March 25 Dr. Middlebush wrote: 


Dr. W. C. Curtis, Dean of the College of Arts and Science, has 
kept me informed on this case at each stage of its development. 
I approve the steps he has taken, as I do not see any other way of 
protecting the University against the mistake that was made in 
placing Professor Hultzén on permanent tenure. 


Dr. Curtis confirmed on April 3 the statements of Dr. Middlebush 
just quoted and indicated that he had nothing to add for the record. 

Under date of June 12, 1943 Mr. Leslie Cowan, Secretary of the 
Board of Curators of the University of Missouri, sent to Professor 
Hultzén the following communication: 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Curators of the 
University on June 11, 1943 after discussion of your a 
with and employment by the University I was instructed to notify 
you that the recommendation of Dean W. C. Curtis, of which you 
were given notice on March 20, 1942, would be approved. As itis 
the desire of the Curators that your relationship with the Univer- 
sity be terminated in an fren manner and with as little em- 
barrassment to you as possible, I am instructed to inform you that 
the Curators will (1) accept your rae | resignation effective 
August 31, 1943; or (2) will accept your voluntary resignation ef- 
fective August 31, 1944, and grant you leave of absence without 
pay for the period September 1, 1943 to August 31, 1944. In 
either event, however, your written resignation must be received 
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by Dean W. C. Curtis by June t7, 1943, in which case the minutes 
of the Board of Curators of June 11, 1943 will show that your 
appointment has been terminated by your voluntary act. 

I am further instructed to inform you that if Dean W. C. Curtis 
has not received your resignation in accordance with either of the 
two alternatives proposed by June 17, 1943 your appointment 
will be terminated as of August 31, 1943 by Board action and the 
minutes of the Board shall so record the act. 


The Association’s Secretariat on June 16, 1943 addressed the fol- 
lowing telegram to the officers of the Board of Curators: 


National officers American Association of University Professors 
invite Board of Curators University of Missouri to request of Dean 
Curtis and President Middlebush transcript of correspondence 
concerning case of Professor Lee Hultzén and to consider the ob- 
ligations of University and the educational principles involved be- 
fore reaching final decision. Your cooperation with efforts of 
this Association to achieve an equitable adjustment of case will 
be deeply appreciated. 


“After consideration of the case [July 28, 1943],” ran a letter of Mr. 
Cowan to Professor Hultzén of July 29, “the recommendation of 
the Dean and the President to the Executive Board was approved 
and the action of that Board thereon was ratified. The Board has 
directed that your services be terminated as of August 31, 1943.” 
The Association’s Secretariat also was informed of this decision. 


On August 4 the Association’s Secretariat telegraphed Dr. 
Middlebush as follows: 


Sorry to learn of action of Board of Curators concerning Pro- 
fessor Hultzén. Will you please send Association particularized 
statement of reasons for your and Dean Curtis’s recommendation 
that Professor Hultzén be dismissed? 


To this Dr. Middlebush replied only that: 


As I have stated to you in a previous communication, my posi- 
tion in this matter is that a mistake was made in placing Professor 
Hultzén on permanent tenure, but steps were at once taken to 
remedy this error. These steps were deemed necessary in the best 
interests of the University. 
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In response the Association’s Secretariat expressed regret that 
neither Dr. Middlebush nor Dr. Curtis had provided the particu- 
larized statement requested and informed Dr. Middlebush, as 
had been done previously in July, of its belief “that a direct in- 
quiry into the facts of Professor Hultzén’s case by a visiting com- 
mittee will be necessary in the event that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in this case cannot be reached.” Since Dr. Middlebush and 
Dr. Curtis made no additional statements with reference to the 
case, an Investigating Committee was formed, the members of 
which are Professor Louis Pelzer, of the Department of History of 
The State University of Iowa (Chairman), Professor H. L. Ew- 
bank, of the Department of Speech of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, Associate Secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

The Investigating Committee visited the University of Missouri 
on March 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1944. The members of the Committee 
had interviews with approximately thirty persons. Documents 
not theretofore available to the Association were obtained by the 
Committee during its visit. Since the visit of the Committee to 
Columbia the Committee Chairman and the Association’s Secre- 
tariat have sought additional information by correspondence. 
Finally, in accordance with the regular procedure of the Associa- 
tion, copies of a tentative report of the Investigating Committee 
were sent, for correction of possible factual errors and for such 
comment as the recipients wished to make, to the following per- 
sons: Professor Hultzén, Mr. John H. Wolpers, President of 
the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri, Dr. 
Frederick A. Middlebush, President of the University of 
Missouri, Dr. W. C. Curtis, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, Dr. Theophil W. H. Irion, Director of the Faculty of 
Education, and to Professors Bower Aly, Wilbur E. Gilman, 
and John Rufi. The present report is based upon the facts found 
in the manner indicated above. 


III 


Inasmuch as the Administration of the University of Missouri 
had given to Professor Hultzén no reason or reasons for his dis- 
missal and had provided no hearing in which the facts pertaining 
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to his dismissal could be canvassed, and no statement of the rea- 
son or reasons for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal had been given to 
the Association in response to its inquiries by correspondence, the 
first responsibility of the Investigating Committee was to try to 
ascertain why Professor Hultzén had been dismissed. The Com- 
mittee’s first interviews were with Dr. Curtis and Dr. Middlebush, 
the administrative officers of the University reponsible for Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s dismissal. In the first interview of the Commit- 
tee with Dr. Curtis, he indicated that the reasons for the dismissal 
of Professor Hultzén were to be found in three documents which he 
said constituted the “record” of the case. These documents are: 


1. Dr. Curtis’ letter to Professor Hultzén of March 20, 1942. 
This is the dismissal letter, which is quoted above in section I 
(page 279) of this report. 

2. The following paragraph from a letter written to Dr. Curtis 
on December 19, 1941 by Professor Wilbur E. Gilman, at that time 
head of the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art: 


“Last April [1941] I called Professor Aly in for a conference 
about what we should say, in case our opinion should be asked, 
concerning the retention of Professor Hultzén. We considered 
the question gravely and deliberately and reached the following 
conclusions: (1) that we felt satisfied as far as Professor Hultzén’s 
scholarship was concerned, (2) that, in view of his past behavior, 
we had some doubt as to what effect his appointment to perma- 
nent tenure might have upon his future attitudes toward his 
work and toward us, and (3) that inasmuch as Professor Hultzén 
was a man of equal rank with ourselves and inasmuch as the 
evidence we had concerning him was both difficult to construe 
and insufficient to make a clear case, we ought not to volun- 
teer any opinion concerning him.” 


3. The following paragraph taken from an unsigned, undated 
memorandum which is filed with the Papers of the Board of Cura- 
tors of the University of Missouri: . 


“‘An extended statement of the problems raised for the Depart- 
ment of Speech by the case of Professor Hultzén appears else- 
where in the above mentioned letter from Professor Gilman to 
Dean Curtis. In commenting upon the situation, President 
Middlebush remarked that Professor Hultzén’s limitations, as 
the University saw them, were mainly limitations of temperament 
and of ability to handle himself in a satisfactory manner with 
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both colleagues and students. Although imponderables of this 
sort are difficult to evaluate, they are frequently the most im- 
portant factors of al] in the success of a teacher, assuming always 
a certain level of scholastic competence. In this instance the 
University of Missouri feels that it should not be committed for 
life to an appointee whom it thinks thus unsatisfactory.” 


The first of these documents, the dismissal letter, was already 
familiar to the Committee. This letter states conclusions regard- 
ing Professor Hultzén’s relationship to the University of Missouri, 
but does not state the reasons for the termination of Professor 
Hultzén’s services. On this point the letter merely says that 
Professor Hultzén’s appointment with continuous tenure “now 
appears to have been so serious a mistake that you [Professor 
Hultzén] cannot expect advancement because the University 
cannot use your services except to a limited degree.”” The second 
document might be interpreted to imply that in April, 1941 Pro- 
fessors Gilman and Aly doubted the advisability of Professor 
Hultzén’s continued membership in the Faculty of the University 
of Missouri, and this implication is strengthened by the assertion 
in the third document that Professor Gilman’s letter as a whole, of 
which the second document is an excerpt, contains in other places 
an “extended statement of the problems raised for the Department 
of Speech by the case of Professor Hultzén.” 

The Committee requested of Dr. Curtis the information, or an 
indication of the nature of the information, which in his opinion 
provided the foundation for the statements in the three documents. 
These Dr. Curtis declined to furnish. To the comment of a Com- 
mittee member that the Committee would have difficulty in get- 
ting at the facts of the case if it had to deal with generalities of the 
kind contained in these documents Dr. Curtis responded, ““That’s 
your worry.” He explained that he meant that it was the Com- 
mittee’s responsibility to ascertain the reasons for Professor 
Hultzén’s dismissal. ‘Dll not go off the record; I stand on the 
record,” was his reply to most of the Committee’s requests for 
data to substantiate the assertions in the three documents. “Do 
you think,” asked the Committee, “this record would lead the 
reader to believe Professor Hultzén’s dismissal to be justified?” 
The Dean answered in the affirmative. Dr. Middlebush furnished 
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the Committee no more information in this connection than did 
Dr. Curtis. 

At its first conference with Dr. Curtis the Committee requested 
a copy of Professor Gilman’s letter of December 19, 1941 of which 
the paragraph quoted above is an excerpt. Dr. Curtis declined 
to comply with this request on the ground that he was protecting 
Professor Gilman. Professor Gilman refused to be thus protected 
and supplied the Committee with a copy of this letter. This 
letter is a report of a conference between Dr. Curtis and Professor 
Gilman which occurred just prior to the date of the ‘etter. Al- 
though Dr. Curtis declared that Professor Gilman’s letter was in 
confirmation of statements Professor Gilman had ‘‘volunteered” 
to Dr. Curtis, both Professor Gilman’s statements to the Investi- 
gating Committee and the wording of his letter convinced the 
Committee that the conference was sought by Dr. Curtis and 
that he requested Professor Gilman, who at that time was head of 
the Department of Speech, to describe any problems and dif- 
ficulties which had been encountered with reference to Professor 
Hultzén. In his letter of December 19, 1941 Professor Gilman 
speaks of the relationship of Professor Hultzén to the School of 
Education and makes oblique references to rumors concerning 
Professor Hultzén, both of which matters are discussed in succeed- 
ing sections of this report. Although Professor Gilman knew at 
the time this letter was written that Professor Hultzén’s dismissal 
was under consideration, he made no request that such a dismissal 
be effected. On the contrary, he outlined a plan whereby, in the 
circumstances he understood to prevail, Professor Hultzén’s serv- 
ices could be continued. 

The Committee notes in the paragraph quoted above from Pro- 
fessor Gilman’s letter of December 19, referred to by Dr. Curtis as 
part of the evidence in the case, that any doubts in the minds of 
Professor Gilman or Professor Aly concerning Professor Hultzén’s 
fitness to continue as a member of the Faculty of the University of 
Missouri were not important enough to cause either of them to 
seek a conference with the Dean on the advisability of appointing 
Professor Hultzén to a position on the Faculty of the University 
with continuous tenure. 

Dr. Curtis did not seek the advice of Professor Gilman or Profes- 
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sor Aly when he recommended Professor Hultzén for a position 
with continuous tenure, although it is customary at the University 
of Missouri to make permanent appointments only on the advice 
of the department head concerned. Apparently Dr. Curtis be- 
lieved there was no need to consult either Professor Gilman or 
Professor Aly in this matter. In a summary of the case by Dr. 
Curtis which is among the papers of the Board of Curators of the 
University he states: 


During the year 1940-41 my own impressions [of Professor 
Hultzén] were increasingly favorable and I had nothing but 
favorable comments from members of the Speech Department. 


Unable to procure from Dr. Curtis or from Dr. Middlebush a 
statement of the reasons for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal, the 
Committee sought information from the documents secured 
during its visit and from the members of the Faculty with whom it 
conferred. Among documents obtained by the Committee from 
the Papers of the Board of Curators was an outline of Professor 
Hultzén’s case by Dr. Curtis, dated July 26, 1943 and headed 
“Historical Statement.” This Statement recounts facts concern- 
ing Professor Hultzén’s appointment for 1940-41 and his appoint- 
ment with tenure effective September 1, 1941. It continues as 
follows: 


October, 1941 

Professor Aly suggested that the Dean talk with Professor 
Rufi [John Ruf, Professor of Education and Director of Accredi- 
tation of Private Secondary Schools] concerning occurrences in- 
volving Professor Hultzén during the summer of 1941. 

Dean Curtis talked with ee had Rufi and conferred further 
with Professors Gilman and Aly. 


December, 1941 

Dean conferred with Professor Hultzén regarding his usefulness 
to the University, because not acceptable to School of Education, 
etc. 


The Statement refers to conferences concerning Professor Hult- 
zén’s case, and the last several entries read as follows: 
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March 20, 1942 

Dean wrote Hultzén giving formal notice that his connection 
with the University must terminate September 1, 1943. 

Note that conversations with Hultzén regarding his effectiveness 
began December, 1941, more than one year and eight months be- 
fore September 1, 1943, and that letter of notification was sent him 
more than one year and five months before September 1, 1943. 


December 2, 1942 ae 
Letter from Hultzén to W. C. Curtis raising question of certain 
rumors. 


December 9, 1942 

Letter replying Hultzén’s letter of December, 1942. Note that 
the wording of this letter from W. C. Curtis is only that ‘““We have 
included nothing of the sort in our statement, etc.” 


January, 1943 

orrespondence initiated by American Association of University 
Professors culminating in recent notice to University of a prospec- 
tive investigation. 


January 1, 1943 to date 

Miscellaneous correspondence re this case most important of 
which is that with American Association of University Professors. 

In summary, one might say that our position is like that of a 
lawyer who must use only part of the evidence he has in a given 
case, because the remaining and the best evidence cannot be in- 
troduced. Under such conditions the lawyer makes his case with 
the evidence he can use, perhaps realizing that the case is weak 
in the absence of the more important evidence which would make 
it conclusive. 

Also, it should be emphasized that President Middlebush has 
been fully informed at each important stage in the history of this 
case and that the Dean has proceeded throughout with the full 
approval of the President. 


The Investigating Committee calls attention to the fact that 
this document states or implies two possible reasons for the dis- 
missal of Professor Hultzén. The first possible reason is indi- 
cated in the reference to the substance of Dr. Curtis’ conference 
with Professor Hultzén in December, 1941, where Dr. Curtis 
states that he spoke of Professor Hultzén’s unacceptability to the 
School of Education. The second possible reason is implied in 
the statement of Dr. Curtis that the reader should note that the 
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wording of his response to Professor Hultzén’s inquiry whether 
such an accusation as was indicated in the rumors had been made 
against him was “‘on/y that ‘We have included nothing of the sort in 
our statement, etc.’’’ [Emphasis supplied.] It may be that Dr. 
Curtis had this possible reason in mind when he referred to his 
inability to introduce “the remaining and the best evidence.” 
These two possible reasons for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal 
will be discussed in subsequent sections of this report. 


IV 


The Department of Speech and Dramatic Art of the University 
of Missouri was organized in 1940 as an entity separate from the 
Department of English in which it formerly had been incorporated. 
The Department of Speech offers two majors: one in the College 
of Arts and Science, the other a professional major in the School 
of Education. Among Professor Hultzén’s courses were “Ameri- 
can Phonetics,” required for both majors, “Speech Correction,” 


elective for the major in Arts and Science but required for the ma- 


jor in the School of Education, and “Clinical Techniques” I and 
II, designed as elective laboratory courses in the methods of treat- 
ing disorders and listed only in the School of Education. Thus, 
although Professor Hultzén’s appointment was to the staff of the 
College of Arts and Science, much of his teaching was of students 
enrolled in the School of Education. 

In the autumn of 1941 this schedule of Professor Hultzén was 
changed in the following manner. At a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Speech on November 1 Professor Hultzén stated that he 
had been informed that Professor Aly had advised a student or 
students not to take the course in Clinical Techniques as supple- 
mentary to the course in Speech Correction, and Professor Hultzén 
objected to Professor Aly’s giving such advice. After brief discus- 
sion the Department voted to recommend that the course in 
Speech Correction be no longer a requirement for the major in the 
School of Education, but that it be elective as were the courses in 
Clinical Techniques. Dr. Irion, Dean of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, was informed of this action in the following letter from Pro- 
fessor Aly, who served as representative of the School of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Speech: 
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Responding to your request addressed to me that any matters af- 
fecting the Bulletin of the School of Education be reported to your 
office not later than November 1, I wish to report an action taken 
by the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art today: That the 
course 121 Speech Correction be deleted from the major in Speech; 
and That the course 121 Speech Correction be added to option (a) 
as shown on page 224 of the current general catalog. 


Dr. Irion was displeased with both the substance of the action 
recorded in this letter and with what he regarded as an impropriety 
on the part of the Department of Speech in appearing to seek to 
determine curricular requirements for students registered in the 
School of Education. Dr. Irion referred the Speech Department’s 
recommendation to the Policy Committee of the School of Educa- 
tion. That Committee, acting as Dr. Irion said “with alacrity,” 
voted to delete Speech Correction and the courses in Clinical 
Techniques from the School of Education offerings altogether, 
until “proper arrangements” could be made. The immediate 
effect of this action was to deprive Professor Hultzén of an im- 
portant segment of his teaching schedule. It soon became evident 
that “proper arrangements” meant the selection of another teacher. 
Another teacher was chosen and the courses were continued. 
There was in this sequence of events a strong hint that Professor 
Hultzén was not regarded by the School of Education as a suitable 
teacher of students registered in that School. Correspondence 
and a conference of Dr. Irion and Professor Hultzén did not bring 
about any significant change in the situation. 

Before the relationships between Professor Hultzén and the 
School of Education were thus disturbed, it had been contem- 
plated by the Department of Speech that he would teach in the 
summer session of 1942. These plans, however, had not ad- 
vanced to the stage of formal approval by Dr. Curtis or by Dr. 
Irion, who in addition to being Dean of the Faculty of Education 
was also Director of the Summer Session. Early in December, 
1941 Professor Hultzén was informed that he would not be ap- 
pointed a member of the 1942 summer session staff. 

In December, 1941 Dr. Curtis conferred with Professor Hultzén. 
In Dr. Curtis’ “Historical Statement” this conversation is de- 
scribed as follows: 


i 
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Dean conferred with Professor Hultzén regarding his usefulness 
to the University, because not acceptable to School of Education, 
etc. 


Professor Hultzén stated to the Investigating Committee that the 
topic discussed in this conference was his nonappointment to the 
summer session staff. The conference is so described by Profes- 
sor Hultzén in his letter of May 23, 1942. He stated to the Com- 
mittee that nothing was said in his conference with Dr. Curtis 
in December, 1941 to indicate that his dismissal was being con- 
sidered. There is an implication, however, in Dr. Curtis’ notation 
of the conference in his “Historical Statement’? that Professor 
Hultzén should have regarded this conference as a warning of 
impending dismissal, and there is also an indication that the reason 
for his dismissal was his unacceptability to the School of Educa- 
tion. In an interview with the Investigating Committee Dr. 
Curtis stated that he believed he had informed Professor Hultzén 
in their December, 1941 conference that the situation was serious. 


He was not certain of this, however. Although he makes it a prac- 
tice to keep careful notes of conversations which he regards as 
important, he could find no record of the conference with Professor 
Hultzén in December, 1941. In his letter of May 23, 1942 Pro- 
fessor Hultzén referred to this conference as follows: 


Shortly after that [#.e., notice to Professor Hultzén that he 
would not teach in the 1942 summer session] you called me in to 
tell me that the action had been determined by Dean Irion’s saying 
he would not send Education students to Speech Correction if | 
taught it... 


At another place in this letter Professor Hultzén wrote: 


You have stated as the basis of your proposing to fire me that 
“the University cannot use your services except to a limited de- 
gree,” and you stated in conversation that what limited the use 
of my services was Dean Irion’s decision not to use them. 


Professor Hultzén in his letter of May 23 took the statements of Dr. 
Curtis to indicate the reason for his dismissal, and, as noted in the 
first section of this report, devoted much of his communication 
to commenting upon his relationship to the School of Education. 
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In a statement to the Investigating Committee, however, Dr. 
Irion gave a different version of this situation. In this statement 
Dr. Irion said: 


During the latter part of the [year] 1941, there developed a con- 
troversy between my office and the Department of Secch in which 
Dr. Hultzén was involved. This controversy centered around 
the point of offering certain courses in Speech Education as re- 
quired courses in the curriculum for training teachers of speech. 
The matter was presented by me to the Committee on Educational 
Policy of the School of Education. I then transmitted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee to the chairman of the Speech 
Department, and arrangements suitable to the School of Educa- 
tion were made. 

This controversy was not made a basis for charges by me against 
Dr. Hultzén and the entire matter was cleared through the De- 
partment of Speech and not through the office of the Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science. 


After Dr. Irion had received a copy of the tentative report of the 
Investigating Committee, he wrote a letter to the Association’s 
Secretariat on October 11, 1944 in which he said: 


A settlement [of the controversy between the School of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Speech of the College of Arts and 
Science] entirely satisfactory to the School of Education was made 
by the Department of Speech. I hope that it was equally satis- 
factory tothat Department. The arrangement was made through 
the proper avenues of administration. The matter was, there- 
fore, completely closed at the time when, according to dates in 
your report, Mr. Hultzén was notified of his dismissal. 


In this letter he quoted from a communication he had sent to Dr. 
Curtis on January 22, 1944 as follows: ' 


May I emphasize that I do not think that my position can be 
taken as the basis for any action which you may want to take in 
the case of Mr. Hultzén. I feel that I have acted, in connection 
with the speech work for the training of teachers in the only way 
in which I could act, and I have done so in the highest professional 
spirit; I have made the arrangements with the Speech Depart- 
ment which were satisfactory to us, and if these arrangements 
prove unsatisfactory I shall change them again. Apart from these 
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matters which touch upon my problem, I have no interest whatso- 
ever in the case of Mr. Hultzén. 


Vv 


As indicated earlier in this report, there was in the situation 
under inquiry a factor of rumors or gossip concerning some un- 
known or undisclosed reason for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. 
The substance of these rumors as reported to the Committee was 
that a woman graduate student had indicated to a colleague of 
Professor Hultzén that on one occasion Professor Hultzén had 
made certain improper advances to her. The Investigating Com- 
mittee was unable to find anyone who had and would give any 
information concerning the facts upon which these rumors were 
based. No documents bearing upon these rumors were adduced, 
and no one, save perhaps Dr. Curtis, was found who indicated that 
he had in any way investigated their possible factual foundation. 
Although many persons interviewed by the Committee believed 
that the rumors had had much to do with Dr. Curtis’ action in 
recommending Professor Hultzén’s dismissal, those who pre- 
sumably were in the best position to clarify the facts with reference 
to these rumors, including Dr. Curtis and Dr. Middlebush, 
would not discuss them with the Committee. 

The Committee was informed by many of the persons inter- 
viewed that Professor John Rufi had been the original source of 
these rumors in which the name of Professor Hultzén had figured. 
When it became evident to the Committee that Professor Rufi was 
believed by a considerable number of the members of the Faculty 
of the University of Missouri to have information pertaining to 
these rumors, the Committee sought an appointment for an inter- 
view with him. In a telephone conversation with the Chairman 
of the Committee, Professor Rufi declined to offer any testimony. 
He stated that he had a professional engagement for the evening 
of March 6, which he said could not be broken, that he could not 
confer with the Committee before or after this engagement, and 
that he was leaving the next morning for another professional 
engagement in Kansas City. The character of the information 
received by the Committee made it seem highly desirable to confer 
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with Professor Rufi, but the efforts of the Committee, subsequent 
to the telephone conversation referred to above, to see him or to 
talk with him in person or by local or long distance telephone 
were unsuccessful. After the departure of the Committee from 
Columbia the Chairman wrote Professor Rufi a letter which reads 
in part as follows: 


As I believe you know, I am Chairman of an Investigating Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors ap- 
pointed to clarify the facts pertaining to the relationships to the 
University of Missouri of Professor Lee S. Hultzén and ... 
The other members of the Committee are Professor H. L. Ewbank, 
of the Department of Speech in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, Associate Secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

The Committee visited Columbia on March 6 to 8 and conferred 
with administrative officers and faculty members of the University 
of Missouri with regard to the cases of Professors Hultzén and... 
We are informed that you possess information which is important 
to an understanding of the case of Professor Hultzén. As you 
know, we sought repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, to arrange a 
conference with you during which we might request you to make 
this information available to us. We hope that, in response to 
this letter, you will send us a particularized statement of the in- 
formation you possess which will serve to clarify the facts of Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s dismissal. Please be assured that we, and 
through us the national officers of the American Association of 
University Professors, will value highly your cooperation in 
clarifying the facts.... 

With regard particularly to Professor Hultzén, during a con- 
ference of the Committee with Dr. W. C. Curtis, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science of the University of Missouri, Dr. 
Curtis told the members of the Committee that during the aca- 
demic year 1940-41 he had heard no comments unfavorable to 
Professor Hultzén, and that, having heard nothing derogatory 
regarding Professor Hultzén, he (Dr. Curtis) felt entirely justified 
in recommending that Professor Hultzén be appointed on perma- 
nent tenure. This recommendation was made and acted upon 
late in July, 1941. Dr. Curtis stated that he first had occasion 
to doubt Professor Hultzén’s fitness, for an appointment to the 
faculty on permanent tenure, about or soon after October 1, 1941. 
Dr. Curtis stated that such doubt was created in his mind by 
statements made in a conference with a member of the faculty who 
brought to Dr. Curtis’s attention supposed limitations of Professor 
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Hultzén. It was consideration of these, and perhaps also of addi- 
tional, supposed shortcomings that led to the dismissal of Professor 
Hultzén. 

There is filed with the papers of the Board of Curators of the 
University of Missouri a memorandum signed by Dr. Curtis and 
containing an outline of the chronology of the Hultzén case. The 
third item in this memorandum describes the action of the Board 
of Curators, in the late summer of 1941, in placing Professor 
Hultzén upon permanent tenure. The hearth item reads as 
follows: 


“October, 1941 
“Professor Aly suggested that the Dean [i.e., Dr. W. C. 
Curtis] talk with Professor Rufi concerning occurrences in- 
volving Professor Hultzén during the summer of 1941. 
“Dean Curtis talked with Professor Rufi and conferred further 
with Professors Gilman and Aly.” 


The remainder of the chronological portion of the memorandum 
refers to the dismissal of Professor Hultzén. 

Upon the basis of this statement quoted from Dr. Curtis’s 
memorandum and of other information received by the Commit- 
tee, we believe that you have important knowledge of the sup- 
posed “occurrences involving Professor Hultzén” and of the 
means whereby information concerning these supposed ‘“‘occur- 
rences” was transmitted to administrative officers of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The Investigating Committee requests, there- 
fore, that you state to the Committee: (1) What were the 
“occurrences” referred to in the first paragraph of the above 
quotation? (2) How and from whom did you learn of these 
“occurrences”? (3) To what extent did you, before or after 
your conference with Dr. Curtis referred to in the above quotation, 
investigate these “occurrences”? (4) To what extent did you de- 
scribe these “‘occurrences” to Dr. Curtis in the conference indi- 
cated in the above quotation? (5) With whom, aside from Dr. 
Curtis, did you discuss these “‘occurrences” in October, 1941? 
(6) Was your conference with Dr. Curtis held at his suggestion, or 
at yours, or at that of Professor Aly, or at that of some other 
person? If it was held at the suggestion of some other person, 
who was that person? 

In addition to your answers to these questions, the Committee 
should be glad to receive from you any further information in your 
possession which will clarify the facts pertaining to Professor 
Hultzén’s dismissal . . . . Please be assured that we shall appreci- 
ate receiving this information. 


= 
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Professor Rufi replied to this letter on April 3 as follows: 


I hasten to reply to your long letter of March 29. I recall 
meeting you the summer you served on our staff. I enjoyed 
knowing you, and our associations were such as would add to 
my natural inclination to be personally and professionally helpful 
to you. 

I began teaching more than thirty years ago. I have been a 
member of the American Association of University Professors for 
more than fifteen years and am fully cognizant of the professional 
obligations to which you refer. Believe me, Sir, I have most 
carefully weighed and considered my obligations to my students, 
to my colleagues, to the University faculty of which I am a member, 
to my profession, and to our Association. 

As you will recall, I made it quite clear in our telephone con- 
versation, on the evening of Monday, March 6, that I preferred 
not to be involved in the case under investigation. Since that time 
I have devoted much thought to the matter but I have in no way 
changed the position I clearly stated to you then and reiterated 
in my memorandum to you covering our conversation. Con- 
strained by reasons which I sincerely believe to be professionally 
sound and personally honorable, I therefore respectfully decline 
to answer the questions you have raised in your letter of March 29. 

I am registering this letter and am sending it by special delivery 
to insure its prompt receipt by you. 

With good wishes to you personally, I remain 


As has been noted earlier in this report, Professor Rufi was 
among those to whom was sent a copy of a tentative report of the 
situation under inquiry. On October 11, 1944, following his re- 
ceipt of the tentative report, Professor Rufi wrote to the Associa- 
tion’s Secretariat a letter in which he stated: 


As for the other part of the report, I shall not take up details 
or extraneous matters but shall confine myself to two questions 
as follows: 


1. The statement that I declined to testify before the Investi- 
gating Committee. 
2. The implication that I evaded the Committee. 


That I declined to offer any testimony before the Investigating 
Committee is literally and factually true. I plainly told the Chair- 
man of the Committee in our conversation by telephone the night 
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of Monday, March 6, that I had nothing whatever to say. The 
reasons for my refusal are, I believe, honorable and professionally 
defensible. They rest not upon mere recalcitrance, but upon a 
well-recognized and well-established code of ethics adopted by the 
National Education Association of which I have long been a mem- 
ber. Let me refer you to Article I, Section 4. 


“The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils de- 
mand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and official 
information as is observed by members of other long-established 
professions. ‘Yournal of the N.E.A., November, 1929.” 


The implication in the report that I ran from the Committee 
is utter nonsense. ...The inclusion of any such implication in the 
report of the Investigating Committee is all the more outrageous 
because I had plainly set forth the facts in the matter in a full com- 
munication to the Committee’s Chairman under date of March 30, 
1944. I am enclosing a copy of this communcation, the receipt 
of which Professor Pelzer acknowledged on April 3, 1944. If the 
members of the Investigating Committee had called on me in per- 
son, as they might well have done anytime Monday, March 6, I 
would have told them face to face what I told the Chairman on 
the telephone, #.e., that I had nothing whatever to say. 

Although your Committee traveled a considerable distance to 
conduct an investigation, obviously scheduled some time pre- 
viously, it had made no effort whatever to arrange a conference 
with me in advance of its arrival. Failing to secure an impromptu 
appointment, requested only on the very eve of my departure 
for a long established engagement, the Committee has chosen to 
vent its displeasure upon me. To the discerning reader the state- 
ment of the Committee concerning its difficulties in finding me is 
quite as likely to indicate the negligence or ineptitude of the Com- 
mittee as my unwillingness to receive it. In view of the fact that 
I made it clear at the time that I had nothing to say to the Com- 
mittee, its attack upon me serves only to lead the casual reader 
away from any real issues in the case. 

In view of all the circumstances, I believe it only fair for you to 
publish my entire correspondence concerning this matter... . 


The reply of the Association’s General Secretary, under date of 
November 25, acknowledged receipt of Professor Rufi’s letter and 
continued as follows: 


In the third paragraph of your letter of October 11 you refer 
to what you term the “implication” in the Investigating Commit- 
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tee’s tentative report that you “evaded the Committee.” In this 
connection you enclose with your letter of October 11 a copy of 
your communication to Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, dated ‘8:00 
p.M. Friday, March 10, 1944” and headed “My Experience With 
The A. A. U. P. Investigating Committee.”” You had on March 
30 sent a copy of this communication to Professor Louis Pelzer, 
Chairman of the Investigating Committee, and I read it with care 
when Professor Pelzer forwarded it to this office some time ago. 

In your letter of October 11 to me and in your letter of March 10 
to Dean Irion, you state that you were in your office at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri during most of the day on March 6, and you 
indicate that the Investigating Committee might have conferred 
with you or communicated with you there at that time. I am 
informed by the Investigating Committee that throughout Mon- 
day, March 6, which was the first day of the Committee’s visit 
to the University of Missouri, the Committee was engaged in a 
series of conferences, of which one followed the other without an 
interruption, with administrative officers of the University, with 
Professor Hultzén (whom the Committee had not previously met), 
and with members of the Faculty who had the most direct official 
connection with Professor Hultzén. The Committee did not know 
until it had begun its conferences in Columbia that it would have 
occasion to request you to make a statement. The responsible 
administrative officers of the University of Missouri had not 
furnished this Association with a statement of the reasons for the 
dismissal of Professor Hultzén, and the Investigating Committee, 
therefore, did not know that the rumors referred to in Professor 
Hultzén’s letter of December 2, 1942 to Dr. Curtis (quoted on 
pages 4 and ¢ of the tentative report) had a significant relation to 
Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. Only after several of its confer- 
ences in Columbia did the Investigating Committee form the 
tentative opinion that these rumors did have a significant bearing 
upon Professor Hultzén’s dismissal and only after several of these 
conferences did the Investigating Committee learn that you were 
the source of these rumors. When this information had been re- 
ceived concerning your connection with these rumors, the Investi- 
gating Committee took the first opportunity permitted by its 
schedule of conferences for the day to telephone you to request an 
appointment. 

In paragraph 3 of your letter of March 10 to Dean Irion, you 
state that following Professor Pelzer’s telephone call to you on be- 
half of the Committee in the early evening of March 6: 


“You will recall that I telephoned you immediately afterward. 
(It was now about five minutes after seven.) I asked if I 
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might see you. You - we to see me and I immediately came 
over and reported all of these facts to you.” 


1 am informed by the Investigating Committee that at that junc- 
ture the Committee believed that a brief conference with you 
would be sufficient. Had you spent with the Investigating Com- 
mittee the time you spent in informing Dean Irion of the sub- 
stance of your telephone conversation with Professor Pelzer, it 
would, I believe, have been of great value to the Committee. If 
in your opinion it was not practicable to confer with the Investi- 
gating Committee a few minutes after 7:00 P.M., it would seem 
that you could have conferred with the Committee after the meet- 
ing you attended that evening had adjourned. Professor Pelzer 
made such a suggestion when he talked with you by telephone, 
and I am informed that a telephone message left at your home by 
the Investigating Committee later in the evening indicated that 
it continued to be the wish of the Committee to confer with you 
that evening even though circumstances as regards your schedule 
made it necessary that the conference begin at a late hour. 

I have noted with interest the statement in your letter of Octo- 
ber 11 as to why you declined to give any testimony to the Investi- 
gating Committee. You state that the reasons for your refusal to 
give such testimony rest upon “‘a well-recognized and well-estab- 
lished code of ethics”, from which you quote the following: 


“The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils de- 
mand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and official 
information as is observed by members of other long-established 
professions. Yournal of the N.E.A., November, 1929.” 


Your explanation for your refusal to give testimony to the Investi- 
gating Committee is direct and first-hand evidence that a relation- 
ship between you and one or more students is of significance in 
connection with the dismissal of Professor Hultzén. 

I note that the code of ethics quoted by you states that teachers 
should scrupulously guard “confidential and official information” 
given thent by students. Upon the basis of the evidence obtained 
by the Investigating Committee in the case of Professor Hultzén, 
the national officers of this Association believe that you repeated 
to several persons certain statements which had been made to you 
by a student and that these statements ultimately circulated quite 
freely in Columbia. It would seem, therefore, that in fact you 
have not observed the code of ethics referred to above. In view 
of that fact and in view of the fact that your behavior in this in- 
stance resulted in the circulation of information upon which the 
Administration of the University of Missouri apparently relied 
as justification for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal, we are of the 
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opinion that you should make available to this Association the in- 
formation given to you by the student in question. We are of 
the opinion that professional ethics requires this of you. 

Whether or not the Investigating Committee was remiss in not 
making it convenient for you to confer with the Committee while 
the Committee was in Missouri is really neither here nor there, be- 
cause following the visit to the University of Missouri, the Chair- 
man of the Committee wrote to you and gave you full opportunity 
to present information concerning the dismissal of Professor Hult- 
zén. In your reply of April 3 to this letter you declined to answer 
any of the questions he had put to you or to give him any of the in- 
formation you possess. 

In the investigation of the dismissal of Professor Hultzén and 

., as in all other similar investigations, the purpose of this 
Association is to ascertain the truth. I hope, therefore, that 
you will reconsider your decision concerning the giving of infor- 
mation in your possession with reference to Professor Hultzén and 
that in the near future you will write to me answering the ques- 
tions put to you by the Chairman of the Investigating ad 
mittee and that you will give me a frank statement of all the in- 
formation you possess which will be helpful to this Association 
in clarifying the facts of Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. 


On December 6 Professor Rufi wrote to the General Secretary 
and stated: 


This is in reply to your communication of November 25. 

Your letter, in effect, charges me with the responsibility for 
originating and circulating rumors leading to the dismissal of 
Professor Lee S. Hultzén. Your credulity in accepting any such 
version of the matter merely provides additional evidence that 
your investigation has failed to bring the essential facts to light. 
I have never had any official connection with the case and I, there- 
fore, have no intention of discussing your letter in detail. How- 
ever, the major assumption of your letter is unwarranted and I 
flatly and unequivocally deny your allegation. 

Neither your Committee nor you nor anyone else who consulted 
me has been left in doubt concerning my position in this matter. 
It was emphatically set forth in my telephone conversation with 
Professor Pelzer. It has been clearly stated and reiterated in my 
correspondence. 


Professor Rufi then quoted the fourth paragraph of his communi- 
cation of October 11. 
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The Investigating Committee had two extended interviews with 
Dr. Curtis, during which he stated that most of his information 
concerning Professor Hultzén was second-hand. In one of these 
interviews the Committee inquired, ““How did the doubt [regard- 
ing Professor Hultzén’s fitness for membership in the faculty] 
arise in your mind?” Dr. Curtis replied, “It began with a con- 
ference with one member of the Faculty who brought to my atten- 
tion the limitations of Professor Hultzén.”” This conference took 
place, Dr. Curtis said, about October 1, 1941, or at any rate soon 
after Dr. Curtis returned to Columbia about September 10 from 
a summer journey to New England. Dr. Curtis declined to 
identify the member of the Faculty with whom he had had this 
conference. When the Committee members asked questions con- 
cerning the rumors in which Professor Hultzén’s name figured, 
Dr. Curtis’ replies were: “I talked with Hultzén about the gen- 
eral situation. T’ll not go off the record.” “I talked with Hultzén 
only in generalities.” “I made an adequate investigation of the 
case.” “I stand on the record.” 

At a conference with Professor Aly, then chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech, the Committee asked questions prepared in 
advance of the interview: 


1. Did the staff member in Education or anyone else make 


certain statements to you regarding Professor Hultzén’s alleged 
indiscretion? 


2. Did you, perhaps accompanied by that staff member, re- 
late these statements to Dean Curtis? 

3. Ifso, why did you do so? 

4. Did you, before or after relating these statements to Dr. 
Curtis, discuss them with Professor Hultzén? 


Professor Aly, saying that he was obliged to respect the con- 
fidence in which he had received certain information, declined to 
answer any of these questions. At a previous interview, however, 
he had said that the dismissal had not been precipitated by the 
Department. He had said that a complaint had been made to 
him formally which he had received in line of duty. It had come to 
him from what he regarded, he said, as a valid source. In re- 
sponse to a question he had said that the story had been repeated 
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to others by his informant. When Professor Aly commented 
upon the copy of the tentative report which had been sent him, he 
stated: 


... Although I declined to answer the questions I can state for 
the record that the questions are invalid and their implication is 
unwarranted. 


Dr. Middlebush revealed to the Committee that all information 
concerning Professor Hultzén which he had received from Dr. 
Curtis bore on Professor Hultzén’s professional qualifications. 
Can we say, therefore, inquired the Committee, that the academic 
part of the case forms the whole basis for the dismissal? “You 
will have to answer that for yourselves,” said Dr. Middlebush. 
He stated that a member of the Faculty had sought a conference 
with him regarding Professor Hultzén, but that that matter was. 
not a part of the record. The Committee’s notes contain these 
further questions and answers: “Would Dr. Middlebush seek a 


release from his promise to keep certain matters confidential?” 
“No. I wouldn’t discuss these matters even though I had not 
promised to keep them confidential.” ‘Is that because these 
matters are irrelevant and immaterial?” ‘‘Well, in view of all the 


sides to the case, I wouldn’t wish to discuss them.” “I am not,” 
stated Dr. Middlebush, “‘expressing an opinion as to the validity of 
the evidence regarding the gussip.”’ He said also that he had made 
no attempt to investigate the stories attributed to Professor Rufi 
and that as far as he was concerned “the story was neither proved 
nor disproved.” 

The Investigating Committee sought to learn, from the other 
persons with whom it conferred: (1) whether in the opinion of 
these witnesses the rumor or some other cause was responsible for 
the dismissal of Professor Hultzén; (2) the information upon which 
the opinion of the witnesses was based; (3) the substance of the 
rumor; (4) the facts concerning any other cause supposed by the 
witnesses to have brought about the dismissal; (5) whether in 
the opinion of the witnesses the dismissal was justified, no matter 
what reasons the witnesses understood to have actuated the dis- 
missal. As has been stated earlier in this report, the Committee 
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found no one who had, and would give, information concerning 
facts which might have justified the rumors. Witnesses did re- 
port to the Committee, however, what Dr. Curtis had said. One 


witness, considered responsible and judicious by the Committee, 
stated: 


I was informed [by Dr. Curtis] that Hultzén was dismissed for 
reasons which couldn’t be told. 


When the Committee inquired of this man, “Do academic grounds 
justify the dismissal?” he replied: 


I never heard it placed on these grounds. I never heard it 
suggested that this entered into it. 

What [asked the Committee] about non academic grounds? 
Dr. Curtis said the evidence was clear and sufficient. 


The witness stated that he had not been invited by Dr. Curtis to 
examine this evidence and that he had not done so. He indicated 
that Professor Hultzén’s academic work was satisfactory. An- 
other witness stated to the Committee: 


When I was informed of the dismissal I was given to understand 
it was a sex matter... .Dr. Curtis said it was a matter of sex 
which clearly justified dismissal. 


The Committee received evidence, which it considers reliable, that 
in the early autumn of 1941 Dr. Curtis told responsible members 
of the Faculty that it was owing to the rumors, and presumably 
to Dr. Curtis’ belief in their factual basis, that Professor Hultzén 
was to be dismissed. This evidence indicates that it was at later 
dates that Dr. Curtis emphasized other considerations. 


VII 


In bringing about Professor Hultzén’s dismissal the responsible 
administrative officers of the University of Missouri failed to ob- 
serve the procedure prescribed by the generally accepted principles 
of good academic practice in respect of academic tenure. This 
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procedure is set forth in the following paragraph of the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure:! 


Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the dis- 
missal for cause of a teacher previous to m expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other 
institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dis- 
missed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 


As has been indicated earlier in this report, no statement of 
charges was ever submitted to Professor Hultzén, although he 
specifically requested such a statement. No opportunity for a 
hearing was accorded Professor Hultzén by the Dean, by the Presi- 
dent, or by the Board of Curators. Dr. Curtis stated to the In- 
vestigating Committee that “‘no consideration had been given to 
making charges against Professor Hultzén or to holding a hearing 
upon the charges.”” To a member of the Faculty, however, who 
at the time the dismissal was under consideration inquired of Dr. 
Curtis whether a hearing upon charges would be held, Dr. Curtis 


1 This statement was formulated by representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and of the American Association of University Professors and agreed 
upon at a joint conference on November 8, 1940. It was endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges at its Annual Meeting on January 9, 1941, by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges at its Annual Meeting on February 22, 1941, 
and by the American Association of University Professors at its Annual Meeting 
on December 28, 1941. The Association of American Law Schools at its Annual 
Meeting in December, 1940 endorsed the 1938 Statement of Principles, which is 
the same as the 1940 Statement with the exception of the length of the probationary 
periods. In addition to endorsing the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, the American Association of Teachers Colleges has incor- 
porated the statement as Article XII of its standards of accreditation. Procedure 
similar to that quoted above is set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement. 


— 
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replied that “it had been decided that a hearing would merely give 
Professor Hultzén a chance to raise minor objections.” Dr. Curtis 
disregarded the advice of other faculty members that charges 
be drawn up and a hearing held. 

Dr. Curtis stated to the Committee: “I made an adequate in- 
vestigation of the case.”” He did not, however, give any particu- 
lars concerning the investigation to which he referred. It is note- 
worthy that any such inquiry, if it did take place, included no 
questioning of or conference with Professor Hultzén. In the 
Committee’s opinion a satisfactory inquiry into a teacher’s fitness 
to continue as a member of a faculty cannot be accomplished 
without questioning the teacher or conferring with him with refer- 
ence to the points under consideration. Such a procedure pro- 
vides an essential safeguard against errors of judgment on the part 
of administrators and is of the essence of due process. Inasmuch 
as no questioning of or conference with Professor Hultzén took 
place, the Committee believes that no “‘adequate investigation” of 
the facts of his case was conducted by the responsible administra- 
tive officers of the University of Missouri. 

In a conference with Dr. Middlebush the Investigating Com- 
mittee inquired, “Does the University of Missouri observe the 
principles of good academic practice regarding academic freedom 
and tenure?” Dr. Middlebush replied, “Absolutely. Yes, in- 
deed.” When the Committee, however, read to him pertinent 
sections of the 1940 Statement of Principles and pointed out their 
applicability to the case of Professor Hultzén, Dr. Middlebush 
appeared to the Committee to be unacquainted with these prin- 
ciples. He stated that he had relied upon Dr. Curtis’ advice re- 
garding tenure principles. In this connection the Committee 
notes that Dr. Curtis, by his own recital, has in former years been 
a champion of the principles of academic freedom and tenure. 

The Committee is impressed by the lack of candor of the ad- 
ministrative officers of the University of Missouri with reference 
to Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. Apart from their failure to 
furnish Professor Hultzén with a written statement of the rea- 
sons for his dismissal and an opportunity for a hearing, they did 
not communicate to him in any other way a definite statement of 
the reasons why they believed his dismissal to be warranted. 
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They did not comply with the written requests of the national 
officers of the American Association of University Professors 
for particularized statements of the facts pertaining to the case. 
They did not comply with similar requests when they were made 
by the Investigating Committee. The three documents constitut- 
ing the Dean’s “record”’ in the case have the effect, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, of concealing rather than revealing the facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the situation. The conduct of the ad- 
ministrative officers in the case of Professor Hultzén seems to the 
Committee to justify the remark of one Faculty member who 
said, ““We are accustomed here to an atmosphere of darkness in 
matters of Administration.” 


Vill 


The Committee finds no reasonable or adequate grounds or 
justification for the dismissal of Professor Hultzén. The members 
of the Investigating Committee had opportunities in several in- 
terviews with Professor Hultzén to observe his personality. In 
these interviews the Committee found him objective, courteous, 
self-contained, and, while puzzled over the reasons for his dis- 
missal, sincerely desirous of ascertaining the causes which had 
induced Dr. Curtis to recommend his dismissal and of canvass- 
ing the evidence pertaining tothem. The Committee also received 
estimates and opinions of others with respect to Professor 
Hultzén’s personality and to his scholarship and teaching ability. 

When Professor Hultzén’s appointment to the Faculty of the 
University of Missouri was under consideration, many letters ap- 
praising his qualifications were submitted to those responsible for 
making the appointment. These letters, dated in March, April, 
May, and June of 1940, came from Dartmouth College, Cornell 
University, Columbia University, Princeton University, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and Swarthmore College. 
These letters contain uniformly high appraisals of Professor 
Hultzén’s professional and personal qualities. In the opinion of 
almost all of the Committee’s informants, Professor Hultzén has a 
mind well stocked and of good quality. "The Committee notes that 
he has been managing editor of American Speech, has contributed 
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to various language studies, and has to his credit a list of publica- 
tions in professional journals. The member of the Committee 
whose specialization is in the field of Speech reports that the 
quantity and quality of Professor Hultzén’s published work en- 
title him to respect among his fellow scholars. Professor. Bower 
Aly, a former colleague of Professor Hultzén in the Speech De- 
partment of the University of Missouri, stated to the Committee 
that he regarded Professor Hultzén as a good scholar with a keen 
intellect. A teacher who has been his friend for many years 
states that Professor Hultzén “is a scholar of unusual ability and 
attainment.” 

The testimony offered the Committee concerning the quality of 
Professor Hultzén’s teaching indicates that it was well above the 
average level of teaching at the University of Missouri and that 
Professor Hultzén was zealous in his work. A former student of 
Professor Hultzén, whose appraisal of his teaching was considered 
by the Committee to be judicious, characterized the teaching in 
one of Professor Hultzén’s courses as “masterful.” 

Although in the testimony of some witnesses there were sugges- 
tions to indicate that they thought Professor Hultzén was some- 
times inclined to be tactless or impatient in manner, almost 
unanimously these witnesses asserted that in their opinion these 
traits did not warrant his dismissal from the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. In this connection it is important to keep in 
mind that prior to Professor Hultzén’s first appointment to the 
Faculty of the University for the summer session of 1940 a careful 
study of his qualifications had been made by responsible members 
of the Faculty and the administrative officers of the University 
and that he had taught at the University in the summer session of 
1940 and through the academic year 1940-41 before his appoint- 
ment to continuous tenure was made. In the opinion of the 
Committee the evidence concerning Professor Hultzén’s training 
and experience, his intellectual qualities, his professional atti- 
tudes, and his skill in teaching shows them to be of such an order 
as to qualify him fully for the position he held as Associate Profes- 
sor of Speech and Director of the Speech Clinic at the University of 
Missouri. 

In the light of all the evidence obtained in the Association’s 
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investigation of Professor Hultzén’s dismissal, it is the Commit- 
tee’s considered judgment that Professor Hultzén’s conduct pro- 
vided no basis for rumors such as those concerning him referred 
to in this report. Professor Hultzén, who himself invited a thor- 
ough investigation, denied that the rumors had any foundation in 
fact. None of the persons who appeared to the Committee to 
have placed credence in these rumors would state to the 
Committee the facts or the nature of the facts upon which 
these rumors were based nor would they cooperate with the Com- 
mittee in its efforts to ascertain the facts. 

It is possible that Dr. Curtis decided to recommend Professor 
Hultzén’s dismissal because of the actions of Dr. Irion and the 
Policy Committee of the School of Education in the autumn of 
1941 which indicated that Professor Hultzén was not favored as 
a teacher by the School of Education. The excerpts from Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s letter of May 23, 1942 quoted earlier in this re- 
port (see p. 293) indicate that Dr. Curtis had stated to Professor 
Hultzén that the reasons for his dismissal were of this character. 
This letter of Professor Hultzén indicates, as does the statement 
referring to Dr. Irion in Professor Hultzén’s letter of December 9, 
1942, that in the light of statements Dr. Curtis had made to him 
Professor Hultzén believed that this was the nature of Dr. Curtis’ 
reasons for the dismissal. As the statements of Dr. Irion quoted 
above (pages 294-295) indicate, however, Dr. Irion disclaims re- 
sponsibility for Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. 

In the light of all the evidence the Committee believes it more 
probable that Dr. Curtis accepted the rumors concerning Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s conduct as having a factual basis and that it 
was primarily because of these rumors that he recommended Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s dismissal. The evidence in support of this inter- 
pretation is as follows: (1) According to Dr. Curtis’ “Historical 
Statement” (quoted above on page 289), Dr. Curtis learned in 
October, 1941 of “occurrences involving Professor Hultzén in the 
summer of 1941.” The Committee knows of no “occurrences” 
at that time which bore upon the relationship of Professor Hult- 
zén to the School of Education. (2) Dr. Curtis informed the 
Investigating Committee (see page 303 above) that the conference 
with a member of the faculty at which Dr. Curtis first learned of 
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“limitations” of Professor Hultzén took place about October 1, 
1941. The Committee notes that the significant changes in the 
relationship of Professor Hultzén to the School of Education did 
not occur until after this date. (3) Witnesses whom the Com- 
mittee considers reliable informed the Committee that Dr. Curtis 
had told them that Professor Hultzén’s dismissal was caused by 
factors indicated in the rumors. (4) That Dr. Curtis was ac- 
tuated by factors connected with the rumors is indicated by the 
nature of his testimony, his unwillingness to state candidly the 
reasons for the dismissal, his likening the position of the adminis- 
trative officers of the University of Missouri to that of a lawyer 
“who must use only part of the evidence he has in a given case,” 
and his direction to readers of his “Historical Statement’’ to 
“Note that the wording of this letter [of December 9, 1942] from 
W. C. Curtis [to Professor Hultzén] is only that ‘We have indi- 
cated nothing of the sort in our statement, etc.’”” In this connec- 
tion the Committee calls attention to the following statement in a 
letter written by Dr. Curtis to the Association’s Secretariat after 
he had studied a copy of the Committee’s tentative report: 


In October, 1941, I first learned of certain allegations concern- 
ing the conduct of Doctor Hultzén, which could not be disre- 
garded but which we have refused to include in the record for rea- 
sons which we deem sufficient. The total situation led me to make 
the recommendations that were approved by the President and the 
Board and that resulted in the termination of Doctor Hultzén’s 
appointment. 


The Committee believes that, had causes other than the rumors ac- 
tuated the dismissal and had these other reasons if established been 
of a kind to justify the dismissal, Dr. Curtis would have had no 
reason to withhold a statement of the relevant facts. 

Whatever the reasons which caused Dr. Curtis to recommend the 
dismissal of Professor Hultzén, the facts stated in this report show 
that the procedure employed in bringing about the dismissal was 
not in accordance with the principles of good academic practice 
concerning tenure which are generally recognized in accredited 
institutions. As Dr. Curtis stated to the Investigating Commit- 
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tee, the procedure by which Professor Hultzén’s dismissal was 
brought about was “improper.” 

Reputation for good moral character is essential to success in 
the academic profession. Such a reputation is one of a teacher’s 
most cherished possessions. It is important, therefore, that any 
adverse reports pertaining to this reputation of a teacher be 
thoroughly investigated. In such an investigation it is essential 
both to justice and to educational welfare that the teacher con- 
cerned be accorded a full measure of due process in clarifying the 
facts of the situation. Anonymous or unsupported statements 
or second-hand or unverified information concerning a teacher’s 
conduct must never be accepted by administrative officers as 
justification for drastic action. Any persons making charges 
detrimental to a teacher’s character should be required to state 
these charges in authenticated documents. The experience of 
the American Association of University Professors in dealing with 
situations involving rumors and charges concerning a teacher’s 
moral character indicates that, when the originator of such rumors 
or the maker of such charges is unwilling thus to assume the re- 
sponsibility indicated, subsequent investigation usually shows 
the charges to be without factual foundation. The experience of 
this Association also indicates that when such rumors or charges 
are substantiated by evidence the person against whom they are 
brought is not disposed to demand an investigation of the facts. 
To dismiss a teacher upon the basis of mere rumor or upon charges 
or intimations with respect to his character not vouched for by 
their maker or makers and not substantiated by evidence is to 
jeopardize the teacher’s career improperly and unjustifiably. 

In the case of Professor Hultzén, Dr. Curtis has stated that he 
“learned of certain allegations concerning the conduct of Dr. 
Hultzén, which could not be disregarded but which we have re- 
fused to include in the record.” ‘This statement indicates that 
in determining the action taken by the administration of the 
University of Missouri in dismissing Professor Hultzén the ad- 
ministration did in fact take account of allegations which it would 
not state to Professor Hultzén, to the national officers of the 
American Association of University Professors, or to the Associa- 
tion’s Investigating Committee. This procedure indicates con- 
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demnation of Professor Hultzén at least in part upon the basis of 
allegations the nature of which was never made known to him and 
evidence pertaining to which he was never given an opportunity 
to examine or to controvert. Such procedure is not in keeping 
with the ideals and standards of the academic profession. Prior 
to his acceptance of the deanship of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ence in 1940, Dr. Curtis had taught for many years on the Faculty 
of the University of Missouri. As a scientist he understands 
what is meant by objectivity in the search for truth. Dr. Curtis 
is a Charter Member of the American Association of University 
Professors (an Associate Member since 1940). During the years 
1932-37 he was a member of the Association’s Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. Presumably he is conversant 
with the Association’s ideals and principles and with generally 
recognized principles of good academic practice. It is therefore 
most regrettable that in his work as an administrative officer he 
should adopt or approve procedures so at variance not only with 
scientific objectivity but also with the basic principles of justice 
and fair play which are a part of the ideals and tradition of this 
Association and the profession which it represents. 

The evidence in this case shows that the responsibility for the 
dismissal of Professor Hultzén rests chiefly upon Dr. Curtis, be- 
cause it was he who took the initiative at each stage in determining 
the procedure to be followed and he whose opinion was decisive in 
evaluating the facts. Dr. Middlebush shares responsibility with 
Dr. Curtis. In his “Historical Statement” Dr. Curtis wrote that 
“it should be emphasized that President Middlebush has been 
fully informed at each important stage in the history of this case 
and that the Dean has proceeded throughout with the full approval 
of the President.”” It is a part of the duty of the president of an in- 
stitution of higher learning to insure that the generally recognized 
principles of good academic practice with reference to academic 
freedom and tenure be observed. The facts indicate that in Pro- 
fessor Hultzén’s case Dr. Middlebush showed no concern for the 
observance of these principles and thus failed to meet one of the 
important obligations of a University president. 

By way of extenuating circumstances Dr. Curtis sought in his 
“Historical Statement” to indicate that “If Professor Gilman, as 
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Chairman of the Speech Department, had reported the misgivings 
of Professor Aly and himself in April, 1941, the appointment of 
Professor Hultzén on permanent tenure would no doubt have been 
delayed another year.” Dr. Curtis indicated to the Investigating 
Committee that he blamed Professor Gilman and thought the re- 
sponsibility at this point should be a “‘fifty-fifty proposition” be- 
tween him and Professor Gilman. From this view the Committee 
dissents. The Committee notes that any reservations concerning 
Professor Hultzén in the minds of Professors Gilman and Aly which 
may be indicated in the paragraph of Professor Gilman’s letter 
quoted by Dr. Curtis (see page 286 above) were apparently based 
upon grounds different from those which caused Dr. Curtis to 
recommend Professor Hultzén’s dismissal. The Committee 
notes also that after “considering the question gravely and de- 
liberately”’ Professors Gilman and Aly concluded that there was no 
justification for their volunteering any opinion concerning Pro- 
fessor Hultzén. The Committee believes that Dr. Curtis is 
ascribing to Professor Gilman the holding in April, 1941 of views 
akin to those formed by Dr. Curtis months later, and that this 
imputation is unwarranted. 

The appointment of Professor Hultzén to permanent tenure was 
express and formal and, according to Dr. Curtis, was made in good 
faith. Withdrawing this appointment eight months after it had 
been made, and confirming oral notice to Professor Hultzén of his 
impending dismissal, Dr. Curtis wrote on March 20, 1942 that “‘it 
is felt that the University is not bound by a commitment to tenure 
in the same manner as in a case of long standing and that with- 
drawal of its commitment can be properly made upon due notice.” 
This contention is not in accordance with accepted principles of 
good academic practice and it is, in the Committee’s opinion, un- 
sound. Dr. Middlebush, referring to what he termed the “error” 
of appointing Professor Hultzén to permanent tenure, stated that 
“steps were at once taken to remedy this error. These steps 
were deemed necessary in the best interests of the University.” 
The Committee believes that the administrative officers of a college 
or university are not at liberty to make formal commitments to 
members of faculties and to revoke these commitments at will 
upon the plea that they were “mistakes” or “errors” or were made 
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““prematurely.”” Were they at liberty to do so, not only would the 
concept of academic tenure be impaired but there would also be a 
lessening of confidence in the commitments of the administrative 
officers of the institution to the detriment of faculty morale and 
institutional welfare. 


Louis PELzER, Chairman 
H. L. Ewpank 
Rosert P. Lup_um 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 
E. C. KirKLanp, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; El- 
liott E. Cheatham, Columbia University; Thomas D. Cope, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; F. L. Griffin, Reed College; Ralph E. Himstead, Genera/ 


Secretary; W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia; A. M. Kidd, 
University of California; E. C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College, Chair- 
man; W.T.Laprade, Duke University; Robert P. Ludlum, A4ssoci- 
ate Secretary; J}. M. Maguire, Harvard University; S. A. Mitchell, 
University of Virginia; DR Scott, University of Missouri; se 
Q. Stewart, Princeton University; R. C. Tolman, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; Laura A. White, University of Wyoming; 
and Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 194! 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 194! 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1935 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 194¢ 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors ts open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual! 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
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ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 387 nominations for Active membership and 15 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F, J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Agnes Scott College, Margaret G. Trotter; University of Akron, Joanna 
Alogdelis; Alabama College, Bernice R. Finger, Honor M. Winer; University 
of Alaska, Basil M. Bensin; Albion College, Mary E. McKinney; Allegheny 
College, Jane A. Marker, Emma S. Phelps; Amherst College, Reuben A. 
Brower; University of Arizona, Frederick J. Schmitz; University of Arkansas, 
Otis T. Osgood; Baylor University, Phil H. Hidy, Cornelia M. Smith; Beloit 
College, Andrew H. Whiteford, René de V. Williamson; Berea College, 
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Wilmot Carter; Boston University, Harold M. Bowman, Joseph G. Brin, 
Max Davis, A. Lawrence MacKenzie; Bowling Green State University, 
Maude E. Doane, Elsie Lorenz; Brooklyn College, Samuel J. Hurwitz; Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, William L. Parker; Brown University, Samuel 
Lerner, J. Walter Wilson; Butler University, Philip M. Bail, Elizabeth B. 
Ward; University of California (Los Angeles), J. A.C. Grant, Jorgen Holmboe, 
Elly M. Jacobsen, Kenneth G. Kingrey, Christel B. Schomaker; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, José B. Alemany, Grace E. Patterson, Helen J. Topp; 
Catawba College, Charles H. Douglas, Charles D. Howell; Centre College, 
Laura Robinson; University of Chicago, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Weldon G. 
Brown, Virgil E. Herrick; University of Cincinnati, Joseph E. Holliday, Mel- 
rose Pitman; The City College (New York), William Neidlinger, Norman J. 
Powell, Harold H. Roth; The City College (Commerce Center), Austin J. 
O’Leary; Coe College, Betty J. Eilertsen; Colgate University, Charles N. 
Schirone; Western State College of Colorado, Pauline F. Costa; University of 
Colorado, Gordon H. Barker, Minnie G. Berueffy, Harriet Jeffery; Columbia 
University, Jacques Barzun, Clifford Brownell, R. Freeman Butts, Max 
Horkheimer, Vernon Loggins; Connecticut College, Frances S. Brett, Bianco 
M. Calabresi, Hazel A. Johnson, Marion Leonard, Edwin L. Minar, Jr., 
Hannah G. Roach, Jane Worthington; Teachers College of Connecticut, 
William C. Lee; University of Connecticut, G. C. Graf, Rufus I. Munsell, 
Helen M. Roberts; Cornell College, Laura J. J. Brooks, Marian L. Pitt; 
Cornell University, William R. Irwin; University of Dayton, James M. Man- 
fredini; University of Detroit, Oscar C. Schnicker; Drury College, John H. 
Bloom, William D. Burbanck; Duke University, Herbert von Beckerath, 
Elizabeth R. Sunderland; Elmira College, Hans H. Bernt, Helen H. Bjorvand, 
Horace S. Merrill, Mary C. Suffa; Florida State College for Women, Ramona 
C. Beard; University of Florida, Biron H. Walker; Fresno State College, 
Gertrude S. Billard, Betty A. Henderson, Charles H. Quibell; Georgia School 
of Technology, Lawrence V. Johnson, Horace W. Sturgis, George K. Williams; 
University of Georgia, Charles W. Hock, Sam A. Singal; Gettysburg College, 
Myron L. Simpson; Hamilton College, Nelson C. Dale; Hampton Institute, 
Paul E. Drost; Harvard University, Raphael Demos, Hugh M. Raup; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, A. Grove Day, Harvey I. Fisher, Floyd W. Hartmann; 
Hofstra College, Kermit L. Kuntz; Hunter College, Natale Colosi, Nancy M. 
Ferguson; University of Idaho, Virgil R. Baker, William Banks, Harry C. 
Harmsworth, Kenneth Hoag; Southern Illinois Normal University, Esther M. 
Shubert; Illinois State Normal University, Lucile Klauser; University of 
Illinois, Irwin A. Berg; Indiana State Teachers College, Celeste Burgeson, 
Glenn M. Curtis, Mary O. Peters, Bernardine G. Schmidt; Iowa State College, 
Theodore A. Bancroft, Irene H. Buchanan, Elisabeth A. Curtiss, Elroy M. 
Gladrow, Anita M. Kezer, Marvin N. Olsen, Aldor Peterson, Robert E. 
Rundle, Lenore M. Sullivan, Edith M. Sunderlin, Lydia V. Swanson, Edward 
H. Winger; State University of Iowa, Paul J. Blommers, Huber O. Croft, 
Samuel R. Harding, George Heather; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Clarice 
Short; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Esby C. McGill; Univer- 
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sity of Kansas, Laurel Anderson; University of Kansas City, George F. Kneller; 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Lorrin G. Kennamer; Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Anna F. Odor; Knox College, Mark Biddle; Laval Univer- 
sity, Henri Ouellet; Lawrence College, George Leedham, William R. Ward; 
Limestone College, John H. Wolfe; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Philip 
W. Rivers; Louisiana State University, Andrew C. Albrecht, George C. Kent, 
Jr., Esmond L. Marilla, John P. Mixner, Milton A. Reilly, Frank A. Rickey; 
University of Maine, Richard K. Stuart; Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Mary F. Goffin, Mary D. Kirby, Anita Yannitelli; Marshall College, 
Marius Blesi, William H. Childs, George W. Howgate, Virginia Lee, Lee A. 
Wolfard; Western Maryland College, Jolin D. Makosky; University of Mary- 
land, Marie D. Bryan; Massachusetts State College, Richard W. Fessenden; 
University of Miami, Taylor R. Alexander, John L. Rouse; Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Fred Hanselmann, William A. Longacre, F. L. 
Partlo, Sherwood R. Price, Ella L. Wood; Michigan State College, Richard M. 
Dorson, Leo A. Haak, John B. Holland, Chester A. Lawson, Charles P. 
Loomis, Verne Powers; Michigan State Normal College, Mary R. Martin; 
University of Michigan, Richard H. Fogle, Aarre K. Lahti, James D. Prender- 
gast, Alexander H. Smith, Clyde Vroman, Merwin H. Waterman, Carlton F. 
Wells, Joseph K. Yamagiwa; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), 
Lawrence M. Hahn, Roger J. Hargrave, Madelyn A. Kleutsch, Taimi M. 
Ranta, Lillian R. Wagner; University of Missouri, Virginia Bryant, Ethel A. 
Mitchell; Montana State University, Edwin W. Briggs, Robert T. Turner; 
Muskingum College, Charles D. Morehead; University of Nebraska, T. T. 
Aakhus, James S. Blackman, Eliza E. Gamble, L. E. Hanson, E. Joseph 
Marmo, John H. Paustian, Jeannette F. Shotwell, Linus B. Smith; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Carl W. Barget; New York State 
College for Teachers, Louise Jewett, Perry D. Westbrook; New York State 
Teachers College (Buffalo), Ruth Palmer, Paul W. Sloan, Kate V. Wofford: 
New York State Teachers College (Cortland), Minnie P. Carr; New York 
State Teachers College (Oswego), Eric Brunger, Irene Eisele, Isabelle K. 
Hart, Hester Hoffman, William G. McGarvey, Marion E. Mahar, Marietta 
Odell, W. Seward Salisbury, Donald Snygg, Lloyd F. Sunderman, Charles S. 
Turner, Jr., Charles F. Wells, Matilda Wordelman, Charles B. Yager; New 
York University, A. William Salomone; North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Diana S. Dent, Isador Oglesby, Carroll T. Willis; North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Selz C. Mayo, Ross Shumaker; East Carolina Teachers College (North 
Carolina), Preston W. Edsall, Lena C. Ellis; Northwestern University, Her- 
manus T. Baer, Malcolm ‘T. MacKachern; Norwich University, N. Richard 
Butler; University of Notre Dame, Carson P. Buck, C. Robert Egry, Noe 
Higinbotham, John D. Mizelle, Philip H. Riley, William F. Roemer, Robert E. 
Tschan; Oberlin College, Louis D. Rodabaugh; Ohio State University, Wil- 
liam U. Snyder; Ohio University, Elizabeth G. Andersch; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Eugene V. McFarland, Schuyler F. Otteson; Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Berlin B. Chapman, Katharine W. Kumler, 
Yvonne Tait; Northwestern State College (Oklahoma), John B. Stout; 
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University of Oklahoma, Isidore Budick, John B. Thompson; Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, Mabel J. Hawkinson, Lucas F. Sterne; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Phyllis M. Ferguson; Pennsylvania State College, Donald 
C. Fuller; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion), Helen M. Barton, 
Margaret A. Boyd; Pennsvivania State Teachers College (Indiana), Frank L. 
D’Andrea; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Charlotte 
Smith; University of Pennsylvania, George D. Gammon, Donald N. Koster; 
Phoenix Junior College, Carl J. Newnam; University of Pittsburgh, Alexander 
J. Allen, Claire A. Anderson, Asher Isaacs, William C. Kelly, Catherine E. 
Reiser, R. E. Sherrill, George E. Snyder, William F. Swanson, Robert L. 
Zetler; Princeton University, Arthur L. Bigelow, David F. Bowers, F. Leicester 
Cuthbert, Josef M. Jauch, William J. McKeefery, Charles T. Murphy, William 
T. Powers, Ernst Snapper, Hans F. Winterkorn; The Principia, Marjorie E. 
Mathews; University of Puerto Rico, Ram‘n Ramirez-L“pez, Julié Sellés- 
Sola; Purdue University, Nathan Kornblum, Ernest C. Young; Queens 
College (New York), Dolores De C. Weast; University of Rochester, Harold F. 
Bright; Rutgers University, Anna S. Starr; St. Lawrence University, Andreas 
Dorpalen; St. Louis University, Walter J. Kramer; Salem College, Evabelle 
5. Covington; San Jose State College, Joyce Backus, Martha E. Thomas; 
Colleges of the Seneca, J. Orvin Mundt, Otto E. Schoen-René; University of 
South Carolina, Samuel M. Derrick, McFerron C. Gittinger, Wasley S. Krog- 
dahl, C. Eucebia Shuler; University of Southern California, Frederick R. 
Hirsh, Jr.; Southwestern University, Arthur W. Jones; Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, Herman Dreer; Sweet Briar College, Gladys Boone, Helen S. Pollock; 
Syracuse University, Paul J. Sedgwick, Robert Shafer; Talladega College, 
Butler A. Jones; Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Willie C. W. Partin; 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Frances Alexander, Mamie E. Brown, 
Johnnie Mae deM. Haun, Elizabeth A. Oliphant, Jennie L. Splawn; Texas 
State College for Women, Esther L. Mueller; East Texas State Teachers 
College, Mary Few, Margaret McGill, Claude H. Thurman; Texas Tech- 
nological College, Horace E. Woodward; University of Texas, James M. Hurt, 
Jack Lenhart; Tufts College, David A. Fisher, Murray E. Othmer; Tulane 
University, B. Jean Griffith; United States Naval Academy, Arthur S. Curtis; 
Utah State Agricultural College, Thelma Fogelberg, Sherwin Maeser, Esther L. 
Skeels; University of Utah, Arthur A. Center, George S. Dibble, Clarence R. 
Mott, Angus M. Woodbury; Vassar College, Gertrude Bohm, William D. 
Denny, Mary S. Fisher, Charles C. Griffin, Elyot Henderson, Mary Hillis, 
Edna C. Macmahon, Margarita de Mayo, Eveline B. Omwake, Ralph S. 
Palmer, Mildred D. Southwick; Medical College of Virginia, Robert W. 
Ramsey; Virginia Union University, William J. Goodwin; University of Vir- 
ginia (Mary Washington College), Charlotte Klein; Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Charlotte C. Lang, Omer Pence, Mary G. Swerer, Nan K. 
Wiley; State College of Washington, Stanley P. Swenson; University of Wash- 
ington, August A. Auernheimer, Stephen D. Brown, John A. Conway, Carl S. 
Dakan, Hope L. Foote, Henry M. Foster, Edward C. Lingafelter, Bryan T. 
McMinn, Caswell A. Mills, G. Spencer Reeves, Sergius Sergev, Theodore 
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Thayer, William H. Thwing, Robert B. Van Horn, Margaret C. Walters; 
Wayne University, James M. Orten; Wesleyan College, H. C. Forman; West- 
ern Reserve University, George R. Bach, Kenneth Lawyer, David H. Roberts; 
Wilberforce University, Milton S. J. Wright; College of William and Mary, 
W. Wallace McCormick; Winthrop College, Allen D. Edwards; Wisconsin 
State Teachers College (La Crosse), Harold M. Skadeland; Wisconsin State 
Teachers College (River Falls), Elsie S. Hoffmann, Lillian R. Hoffmann, B. H. 
Kettelkamp, Maud A. Latta, Vera Moss, Walker D. Wyman; University of 
Wisconsin, Richard H. Bruck, John H. Lilly, Leonard A. Salter, Jr., John F. 
Stauffer, Jr.; University of Wyoming, Bernice Udick, Georges Vedier; Yale 
University, Myres S. McDougal, Roscoe T. Steffen. 


Junior 


University of Hawaii, Isabella A. Abbott, Yoshinori Tanada; Iowa State 
College, Carl E. Langenhop; University of Missouri, Earl C. Cunningham, 
Gilbert R. Dale; University of Oklahoma, Betty D. Evans; Pennsylvania 
State College, Lucy Clayton; Vassar College, Anne Milman; University of 
Washington, Stephen C. Clark, III; Not in Accredited Institutional Connec- 
tion, Arthur P. Becker (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin), Portales, N. Mex.; 
Charles T. Gabriele (M.A., New York University), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Luella 
Madden (M.A., Columbia University), Portales, N. Mex.; Thelma Mallory 
(M.A., Colorado State College of Education), Portales, N. Mex.; Robert H. 
Shaw (A.M., University of Wisconsin), Arlington, Va.; Anna K. Wilton 
(M.A., University of New Mexico), Portales, N. Mex. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 533 Active and 15 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Irene Bear; University of Alabama, William F. Adams, 
Alvin V. Beatty, William T. Going, Paul M. Hummel, George C. K. Johnson, 
John Luskin, Marshall E. Nunn; University of Alaska, William R. Cashen, 
William C. Fackler, Zola M. Fineman, George W. Gasser, Dorothy Holverson, 
H. Woodrow Johansen, Valborg Kjésness, Cecil F. Robe, Murray W. Shields, 
Frieda M. Steckel, Lola C. Tilly, Ada A. Urieli, Herta A. Ward, Howard G. 
Wilcox; University of Arkansas, Luigi A. Passarelli; Bard College, Joyce L. 
Kellogg; Bates College, Lawrence Kimball; Beloit College, Monta Wing; 
Berea College, Elsie T. Church, C. Colton Dawson, Paul B. Dyck, Ira J. 
Martin, 3rd, Emma M. Reeverts; University of British Columbia, Albert C. 
Cooke, Stephen A. Jennings; Brooklyn College, Daniel Lipsky, Fanny K. 
Singer; Bucknell University, C. Willard Smith, David P. Souders, Robert E. 
Streeter; Butler University, Franklin L. Burdette, Magdalene A. Davis, 
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Harold F. Hanlin, Joseph Lautner, John E. Potzger, David M. Silver, Henry 
M. Whisler; University of California, James F. King; University of California 
(Los Angeles), Albert W. Bellamy, Richard O. Cummings, Martha B. Deane, 
Hugh G. Dick, Max S. Dunn, Carl W. Hagge, Robert S. Hilpert, Edward N. 
Hooker, Joseph W. Hull, Thomas L. Jacobs, Wilbur L. Johns, E. Lee Kinsey, 
Anna Krause, Robert W. Leonard, James D. McCullough, William Matthews, 
Pierre A. Miller, Robert U. Nelson, Donald K. Park, Margaret H. Riswold, 
Franklin P. Rolfe, Ethel I. Salisbury, Erik Wahlgren, Flaud C. Wooton; 
University of California (Santa Barbara College), Frederick T. Addicott, 
William Ashworth, Alma P. Beaver, Mary M. Erickson, William Hayes, Wil- 
lard L. McRary, Katherine K. Muller, Frank G. Nelson, Elmer R. Noble; 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Ryland B. Schaal; University of Cincinnati, 
Anne F. Baecker, Chelsea L. Bailey, M. A. Blankenhorn, Elmer P. Bodman, 
John C. Brewer, Ward E. Bullock, Harriet Campbell, Earl C. Case, Harvey E. 
Drach, Lois E. Elliott, Ernest Greenwood, Paul Herget, Albert C. Herweh, 
Richard B. Hovey, Charles W. Johnson, H. Calvert Messinger, Lawrence O. 
Morgan, Ray G. Price, Raymond W. Renn, John L. Rich, Walter Soller, 
Myron J. Spencer, William A. Spoor, Ele E. Stansbury, Reuben S. Tour, 
Mildred H. Tuttle; Coe College, Harris A. Lamb; Colorado School of Mines, 
William M. Richtmann, M. I. Signer; Columbia University, Elizabeth B. F. 
Baker; Connecticut College, Margaret S. Chaney, Katherine Finney; Junior 
College of Connecticut, Tyrus Hillway; Teachers College of Connecticut, 
Jesse B. Johnson, Esther S. Pihl; University of Connecticut, Ruth Bosworth, 
Arthur L. Knoblauch, Bernhard O. J. Linnevold, John C. Montgomery, 
Lawrence R. Penner; Cornell College, Watson M. Davis; University of 
Delaware, John W. Heuberger, Earl N. Moore; University of Denver, Joe 
Hare, Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Jean P. Sinnock; De Paul University, Albert 
H. Malo; Drury College, Olive U. Tjossem; Duke University, Lucia K. Berry, 
A. C. Jordan, Modena Lewis, Lillian H. Little, Hulme H. Pattinson, Robert 
S. Rogers, Margaret Weeks; Duquesne University, Iona R. Berry; Emory 
University, Albert Griffin, William B. Stubbs; Fisk University, James R. 
Lawson; Florida State College for Women, Lou Cochran, Olive H. Cross, 
Clare N. Goertz, Dorothy M. Leahy, Margaret T. Mattice, Doris G. Quarrier, 
Mary Reeder, Cynthia M. Reeves, Frank Sykora; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Irwin Wladaver; Fresno State College, James W. Canfield, Lyllis D. 
Lundkvist; Georgia School of Technology, Ralph P. Black, Francis M. 
Brannen, James F. T. Bugental, Joseph C, Durden, James W. McCarty, 
Joseph E. Moore, Wilbur B. Ratterree, Nathan Sugarman, John R. Vail, A. O. 
White, Jr.; Guilford College, Charles N. Ott; Hamilton College, G. Harvey 
Cameron, Otto K. Liedke; University of Hawaii, Kelshaw Bonham, Gilbert 
G. Lentz, William B. Storey, Joel Trapido; Hood College, Barbara H. Finck; 
Hunter College, Edgar H. Hemminghaus; University of Idaho, Boyd A. Mar- 
tin; Illinois Institute of Technology, William Goodman; Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Harves Rahe, Kenneth A. Van Lente; Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Douglas R. Bey, Mary R. Parker; Indiana University, Frank 
K. Edmondson, T. L. Engle, H. G. Enterline, W. Harry Jellema, Robert R. 
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Milroy, Robert E. Walden, Irol Whitmore; Iowa State College, Charles G. 
Bell, Sidney W. Fox, Keith G. Huntress, Barriss Mills; State University of 
Iowa, Milford E. Barnes, Clarence P. Berg, Willis E. Brown, John E. Davis, 
Robert M. Featherstone, Paul L. Risley, Joseph I. Routh, Kenneth W. Spence, 
Arthur J. Wendler; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Evelyn Elliott, 
Charles O. Haskell, Pearl J. Weidman; University of Kansas City, Alexander 
Cappon, Bruce R. Trimble; Kemper Military School, Wilbur D. East; East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, Virgil Burns, Noel B. Cuff, Noble G. 
Deniston, D. Thomas Ferrell, Edith G. Ford, Anna D. Gill, H. H. LaFuze, 
Melvin E. Mattox; Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Wilbur V. 
Cole, John S. Denslow, Crawford M. Esterline, Martha K. Furber, Charles 
C. Hassett, Grover C. Stukey; Lake Erie College, Jean E. Teats; Louisiana 
State University, W. Lane Williams; Madison College, Thomas J. Blisard; 
Manhattan College, John A. Cossa; Western Maryland College, Daniel S. 
Sanford; Massachusetts State College, Gilbert L. Woodside; Meharry 
Medical College, Harold D. West; Memphis State College, Charles S. Brown, 
Mary L. Heiskell, M. Foster Moose; Miami University, Harry M. Williams; 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Lisle A. Rose; Michigan State 
College, Ralph L. Guile, Anton Napoli, Lucia M. Nesom, Lois M. Newman, 
Romeo Tata; Michigan State Normal College, Marion F. Stowe, Julia Sveda; 
University of Michigan, Cecil Nesbitt, Wayne L. Whitaker; Mills College, 
George E. Mowry; University of Minnesota, Jean Autret, Myrtle H. Coe, 
Ashton C. Cuckler, A. Orville Dahl, Alan Holske, Reynold A. Jensen, Leopold 
J. Liegl, Rhodes Robertson, Philip M. Schroeder, Henry M. Tsuchiya; Mis- 
souri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Clark E. Boyd, Roy Bremer, Ernest W. 
Carlton, Charles Y. Clayton, James S. Cullison, Floyd H. Frame, Oliver R. 
Grawe, Israel H. Lovett, Clarence J. Monroe, Garrett A. Muilenburg; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Ralph Bogart, Robert I. Brigham, Theodore H. Bullock, 
Jean C. Ervin, Merna I. Fletcher, Teru Hayashi, Charles M. Hudson, Ralph 
J. Slattery; Mount Holyoke College, David J. Holden, Donald G. Morgan, 
Judith B. Welles; Mount Union College, Justine F. Bettiker, Frances Freese, 
Phila A. Humphreys; Muskingum College, Earle R. Bryant, Marian L. 
Grimes, L. Coleman Knight, Mary E. Mather; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Wayne), Bessie L. Freeman, Lula R. Way; University of Nebraska, A. W. 
Epp, Edwin A. Grone, Oscar J. Hammen, Frank Miller, Harriett Platt, Fred- 
erick C. Von Wicklen; University of New Hampshire, Albion R. Hodgdon, 
Harry A. Keener; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Dorothy 
N. Ruef; New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Charles 
H. Bonney; University of New Mexico, Delight K. Dixon, Florence Hawley; 
New York State Teachers College (Buffalo), Charles B. Bradley, Charles A. 
Messner, Chester A. Pugsley, Margaret S. Quayle; New York State Teachers 
College (Cortland), Dorothy C. Shenk; New York University, Saul B. Acker- 
man; North Carolina College for Negroes, Robert S. Beale, C. Elwood 
Boulware, Gow M. Bush, Ernst M. Manasse, Percy Young; East Carolina 
Teachers College (North Carolina), Audrey V. Dempsey; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Elliott Hardaway; University of North Dakota, James 
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M. Hein, Francis C. Lawler, Hubert E. Nelson, Thomas Thorleifson; North- 
western University, Corwin D. Edwards, Frederick A. Ekeblad, Anne L. 
Gibbs, Taylor Hinton, Fred E. Inbau, Paul E. Klopsteg, J. Bradley Reynolds; 
University of Notre Dame, Francis E. Moran, Paul Nastucoff; Oberlin College, 
Lera B. Curtis, Lucius Garvin, Ida C. Goyne, Donald J. Lloyd; Ohio State 
University, Norris E. Lenahan, William G. Myers, Hugh E. Setterfield, 
Grant L. Stahly, Harry W. Vanneman; Ohio University, Janis M. Stewart, 
Wilbur A. Yauch; University of Oklahoma, Vol Gene Edmondson, James W. 
Fitzgibbon, Suzanne Lasater, J. Ray Matlock, Lawrence M. Rohrbaugh; 
University of Oregon, Mabee H. Parsons; Otterbein College, Jesse S. Engle, 
Edward W. E. Schear; Pacific University, Clifford P. Rowe; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Dorothy J. Ayers, Annabelle B. Horn; Pennsylvania 
State College, H. Norton Cope, James T. Larkins; Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College (Bloomsburg), Joseph R. Bailer; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Indiana), Beatty H. Dimit; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Kutztown), Clel T. Silvey; University of Pennsylvania, Charles Urbach; 
Pikeville College, Humphrey A. Olsen, Alice H. Record, Stella H. Sutherland; 
University of Pittsburgh, Virginia Cox, Max A. Lauffer, Gladys Ryland; 
The Principia, Louise Andrews, Frank Parker, Thelma Rantilla, Barbara A. 
Walker, Nancy R. Waterman; University of Puerto Rico, Virgilio Biaggi, 
Jr., Hubert A. Harris, Malvina L. Monefeldt, Philip C. Newman, Rafael A. 
Toro; Purdue University, Henry J. Barre, Stanley C. Benz, Kenneth V. 
Bryan, Earl L. Butz, John H. Moriarty, George E. Spencer; Queens College 
(New York), W. Virgil Nestrick; University of Redlands, Gilbert L. Brown, 
Jr., C. Gerald Hasty; Reed College, Ralph W. Macy, Gwynne Nettler; 
Rhode Island State College, Norman W. Butterfield, Joseph L. Cain, Anna T. 
Cussen, Philip E. Douglass, G. N. Loofbourrow, Elmer A. Palmatier, Joseph 
Rynasiewicz, Edson I. Shock, John B. Smith; Ripon College, Marjory D. 
Lyons, Edwin W. Webster; Rutgers University, John C. McCampbell; 
St. Francis College (Pennsylvania), Bonaventure Kiley; St. Louis University, 
Hugo M. Krueger; San Diego State College, Donald R. Watson; San Jose 
State College, Mary D. Booth, Gertrude M. Nunes, Elmo A. Robinson, Elsie 
Toles; Simmons College, James A. Vaughn; University of South Carolina, 
Colin M. Abel, Hugh Williamson; South Dakota State College, Walter F. 
Buchholtz, Gabriel Lundy; Stephens College, Margaret R. Booth, Melvene 
M. Draheim, William H. Form, Edith J. Kendrick, Ralph C. Leyden, Edwin 
S. Miller, Marion T. Nagler, Charles Pedrey, David C. Phillips, Walter V. 
Scholes, Archie W. Troelstrup, Margaret Wood; Syracuse University, Robert 
E. L. Faris, Barbara Nash, Florence Quast, Grace M. Rockwood, Millard L. 
Rogers, Katharine Sibley, Shirley H. Townsend; Temple University, Elaine I. 
Brown, Helen C. Callaghan, Kenneth W. Cameron, Margaret Church, Harry 
G. Cornfeld, Esther Mason, Walter MclI. Merrill, Marion J. Sack; University 
of Tennessee, William B. Wendel; Texas State College for Women, Joy A. 
Adams, Marion de Coligny, Ethelyn Davis, Jewell Lochhead, Arthur E. 
Mackey, Johnie B. Punchard, Isabel E. Stiles, Olive White; East Texas State 
Teachers College, Kenneth Evans; Texas Technological College, H. Paul 
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Castleberry, Geraldine Ciewell, J. William Davis, Luta P. Eaves, Ernest W. 
Gibson, Lucile A. P. Gill, Frank D. Graydon, Laurence G. Harmon, Eliza- 
beth E. Hawley, Alan F. Herr, Jules de Launay, Robert I. Lockard, Lida B. 
May, George P. Mecham, Kline A. Nall, Doris Nesbitt, Leo C. Riethmayer, 
Edith L. Robinson, Lloyd R. Saltzmann, Alan L. Strout, Richard A. Stud- 
halter, Donald L. Webb; University of Texas, William J. Carter, Leo Hughes, 
Edgar D. Taylor, Homer Ulrich, John R. Watt; University of Toledo, Martha 
FE. Pollard; Tufts College, Theron M. Lambert; Utah State Agricultural 
College, Agnes E. Bahlert, Clarice M. Engstrom, Reuben L. Hill, Arthur H. 
Holmgren, Howard B. Peterson, W. Virginia Phillips; Vassar College, Aldred 
S. Warthin, Jr.; University of Vermont, Sally V. Maybury, Florence E. Reid, 
Mary B. Sullivan; Medical College of Virginia, Oliver W. Clough, Robert F. 
Eastman, Richard L. Simpson; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William G. 
Albright, Donald W. Dickey, Walter S. Flory, Jr., Harry M. Love, Malcolm 
H. McVickar, H. B. Riffenburgh, F. L. Underwood; Virginia State Teachers 
College, Ruth W. Bradshaw, Mary Dabney, A. Paul Davisson; University 
of Virginia, Rudolf Freund, Gustav A. Hedlund, Stanislaw J. Makielski, T. 
Braxton Woody; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), George 
E. Shankle; Central Washington College of Education, Frances Shuck; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Flora E. Davidson; Western 
Washington College of Education, Sanford E. Carver, Charles F. Lappen- 
busch, Pearl Merriman, Miriam Snow; State College of Washington, Agnes 
M. McQuarrie, Ruth Radir; University of Washington, Irene N. Bostwick, 
George H. Cady, Elizabeth L. Curtis, Nathanael H. Engle, Ernst Levy, Ralph 
W. Moulton, Earl R. Norris, Richard G. Tyler; Wayne University, Joseph A. 
Kleefuss, Eleanor Koehl; Wells College, Mary D. Clement, Gertrude Evans, 
Bluma R. Lang, Robert R. Morales, Jean Wilder; West Virginia University, 
Earl L. Core, Frank Cuthbert, Arthur A. Hall, M. Lewis Vest; Western Col- 
lege, Elizabeth M. Schneider; Western Reserve University, Mary E. Reid; 
Wheaton College (Illinois), W. Grayson Birch, Katherine B. Tiffany; Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), Mary Brooks, Hilda Geiringer; University of 
Wichita, Paul M. Jones, S. S. Major; College of William and Mary, Harrop 
A. Freeman, Stephen Merton; Williams College, Roy M. Fisher, Lee E. 
Holt, William G. Perry, Jr., Anthony Plansky, Hans H. Reinheimmer, Thomas 
J. Wood; Yale University, Kenneth N. Douglas. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Brooklyn College, Richard Littman; Mississippi State College, William H. 
Barnard. 


Junior 


University of Cincinnati, Judith E. Fine, Marjorie A. Gray, William H. 
Huseman, Robert Kirsner, Mary L. Mills, Marguerite Rensler, John F. 
Schuler, Lois Staffelbach; Indiana University, David B. Marrin; University 
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of Omaha, Gilbert A. Beirne; Seton Hill College, Helen C. O’Connor; Temple 
University, Mabel P. Worthington; University of Texas, Jean T. Joughin; 
Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, E. Michael A. Hinds (M.A., Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College), Montgomery, Ala.; Maurice 
Moffatt (Ph.D., New York University), New York, N. Y. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices 
of academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish their names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. If a key number is used those 
interested should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Medical Bacteriologist: Immediate opening large metropolitan medical college 
fully accredited. State experience, qualifications, and salary. V 1126 


Political Science and History: Instructor, smaller southern college for women. 
Man preferred, woman acceptable, age 28 to 40. Ph.D. or strong A.M. College 
experience. Salary range: living and $1200-$1400. V 1127 

Psychology: Instructor, northeastern university. Teaching and counseling work, 
psychological and vocational. Ph.D. preferred, Master’s considered. Salary, 
$2500. V 1128 

Sociology: Assistant Professor, midwestern university. Man, preferably with 
Ph.D. Salary $2900-$3400 for g months and 6 weeks of summer school. During 
period of enrollment readjustment, teacher may be asked to handle part of load 
in elementary political science. V 1126 


Teachers Available 


Art: Professional artist with over 20 years’ teaching experience. Listed in WAo’s 
Who in America, American Art Annual, Young Men of America, Who's Important 
in Art. Conducted his own art school in New York City. 6 years as college 
art director. Painted and traveled from coast to coast. Portrait painter of 
many notable people. Genre, etching, monotypes. Students have received 
many honors, including two Guggenheim scholarships in 1944. Exhibits na- 
tionally. Desires position in progressive university, college, or art school as 
director or instructor. A 2231 


Biochemistry: Man, 50, married, 2 children. M.A. Columbia, Ph.D. Yale; 20 
years’ teaching in medical biochemistry; 125 publications. Desires similar 
position in medical school or school of chemistry with opportunity for work with 
graduate students. Present position, professor of biochemistry and director of 
the department. A 2232 

Chemistry: Man, Ph.D., married, 1 child. 4 years’ successful teaching experience 
in general, analytical, physical, crystal chemistry, and X-ray diffraction in large 
eastern university. 1 year industrial research in electron diffraction and electron 
microscopy. Now employed in industry but desires change to permanent posi- 
tion in a college or university. Available September, 1945. A 2233 


Chemistry (Physical and Inorganic): Ph.D. with experience in college manning. 
insecticides, fertilizers, abstracting, translating, literature surveys and classi- 
fication of technical information, writing and editing, with several publications 
and patents; wants teaching or research position. A 2234 
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Economics and Business Administration (specialization in money and banking, 
business finance, economic theory, general economics): Man, 45, married 
Ph.D. 6 years of college teaching experience. Now teaching in a small libera 
arts college. Desires permanent college or university position that represents 
professional advancement. A 2235 


Economics and History (specializing in labor problems, transportation, taxation, 
economic history, American and bee American history): mag draft de- 
ferred, A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, completing Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Michigan. Business experience as junior executive. 1'/2 years’ experience as 
acting professor at large midwestern college and at southern university; now 
completing second year as head of economic program at eastern college. War 
Price and Ration Board member. Desires university or college teaching position 
offering professional advancement. Available June, 1945. A 2236 


Economics (Mortgage Finance, Corporation Finance, Public Finance, International 
Trade and Finance, Money and Banking; Theory; Marketing): Man, Ph.D., 
1942, Clark. Experience includes mortgage research for banks, economist in 
three federal agencies; teacher in large university and smaller college; publica- 
tions in mortgage finance. Now associate professor in liberal arts college of high 
standing. Wants permanent teaching position with time for writing completed 
research, but will consider temporary appointment. Available September, 1945, 
possibly sooner. A 2237 


Economics and Political Science: Man, 38, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 15 years of college 
teaching experience in 21 different courses. Many publications, chiefly on public 
finance and interracial relations. Now employed. Desires professional ad- 
vancement. Prefers midwest. A 2243 


English: Man, 39, married. M.A. 13 years of teaching in present position; 
head of department 8 years. Wishes to be in area of New York City. A 2238 


English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Princeton. Phi Beta Kappa. 8 
years’ college teaching and administrative duties, publications, travel abroad. 
Experience in college public relations and community leadership. Desires posi- 
tion in a college or university with opportunity for advancement. Some ad- 
ministrative responsibilities preferred. A 2239 


English: Man, 38, married, 3 children. Ph.D., 15 years’ university teaching, 
8 years’ administrative experience, publications, travel. Desires position with 
administrative duties, preferably as department chairman, at college or univer- 
sity maintaining good standards. A 2240 


English: Man, 40. Ph.D., Yale, 1942. Research volume, 1944 (published, 
with subsidy, by Yale). Honorable discharge. Now with Red Cross. 9 years’ 
teaching experience, 5 in college and university. Exceptional recommendations. 
Minimum requirements: assistant professorship at $3000 (present salary 
higher), with prospective permanence; liberal arts college (non-sectarian) or 
university; eastern location. A 2241 


English, History, Economics: Man, 53, single, two degrees, with foreign study 
(Geneva), seeks teaching post or development G.I. program. Extensive teach- 
ing experience in private academies, Annapolis, and large woman’s college. 

A 2242 

English, Press Work, Linguistics: Man, 43, married. Ph.D. 7 years graduate 
professor of English in state institution. Experience in school administration, 
journalism, and Latin American business. Consider professorship in good uni- 
versity or responsible position with literary press. A 2244 

Geology: Man, Ph.D., 21 years’ diversified college teaching experience, extensive 


field work and travel. Prefers either coast or Gulf west. Sigma Xi, profes- 
sional societies. A 2245 
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History (Modern European): Man, 54, Veteran W.W. 1; A.M. Columbia, Ph.D. 
expected this fall; over 100 hours’ history; additional studies, government and 
economics; experienced; non-secretarian; liberal; wishes position coed or 
women’s college midwest, northwest or east. A 2246 


Journalism: Man, 41, married, B.S., M.S. 7 years’ newspaper, publicity, and 
other journalistic experience; 7 years’ university teaching. Publications. 
Special field: editorial techniques. Excellent references. Desire associate 
professorship or full professorship. Northern location preferred. Available 
September, 1945. A 2247 


Modern Languages, Comparative Linguistics and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., 
studied in European and American universities, including recent visiting scholar- 
ships at Yale and Columbia. 13 years’ college teaching experience as professor 
of German, extensive travel, publications. Present position, specialized research 
in government agency. Prefer teaching position should suitable opening present 
itself. A 2248 


Music: Man, 35, married, 1 child. M.A., Harvard, and additional year of 
graduate study; C.d.’E.F., Grenoble. Public school and college teaching ex- 
perience; some experience as orchestra conductor. Compositions include a 
symphony, 2 string quartets, a trio, and shorter pieces. Qualified to teach music 
theory, history, and appreciation. Desires position in a recognized college or 
university furnishing opportunity for advancement. A 2256 


Navigation and Mathematics: Man, 47, married, no minor children. B.S., U. S. 
Naval Academy, 1919; M.A. in mathematics, Duke, 1937. Active duty as naval 
officer 21 years. Taught mathematics 8 years, last 3 at Naval Academy; taught 
navigation, 2 years Naval Academy. Many years’ experience as practical navi- 
gator. Made special study of air navigation. Articles in U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. Commander, U.S. Navy, retired. Desires position in a college or 
university teaching air or surface navigation, or a combination of navigation and 
mathematics. A 2249 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., whose field is applied spectroscopy. At present “interim” 
associate professor of physics at a leading university. Particularly interested 
in a departmental headship or in the opportunity to establish a laboratory of 
applied spectroscopy for training of students from departments of physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, agriculture, etc. Information sheet on training 
and experience sent on request. Available in June or September, 1945. 

A 2250 

Physics and Electricity: Man, 41, married. B.Sc., M.S., and Ph.D. residence. 
10 years’ teaching experience in university, college, A.S.T.P., and Navy V-12 
programs. Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi. Numerous governmental reports 
and other publications. Now teaching. Desires change. A 2251 


Political Science, International Relations, Education: Man, 45, American citizen, 
married, Ph.D.; 8 years of study, research and teaching at Universities of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, Zurich; 5 years of teaching experience at American 
eastern colleges and a western university. Author of several books and articles; 
thoroughly familiar with problems of international relations and European af- 
fairs. Has taught traditional courses and also specialized in comparative studies 
of European government, political theories and education. Now in government 
position; seeks permanent connection for 1946 with first-class college or univer- 
sity which is developing work in international problems. A 2252 


Political Science, Modern History: Man, married, 32, Ph.D. Waiting release 
from Army after having served in Europe as combat intelligence officer. Teach- 
ing experience in two well known universities. Specialist on international re- 
lations, organization and national government. 4 languages, world-wide travel, 
including some foreign study. Author of well known book on postwar recon- 
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struction and numerous articles in the field of political science. Successful 
lecturer and radio speaker. Available in September. A 2257 
Religion and Philosophy: Man, 27, Th.D. 1943, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 
examinations 1944 (dissertation under Biblical and theological 
emphases. Two years of college experience. A 2253 
Sociology: Man, 38, married,1 child. B.A. Lehigh University; Ph.D. New York 
University (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow). 12 years’ college teaching ex. 
perience in various kinds of institutions, sociology and some economics. 3 years’ 
social research with national organizations. Now department head and dean in 
small liberal arts college in southeast. Wants to locate in north or northeast. 
Available September, 1945. 4A in draft. A 2254 


Spanish, French, Latin American History: Woman, Master of Arts, working on 
Ph.D., graduate work in several American universities and 1 year at the National 
University of Mexico. Recipient of 3 scholarships. 3 years’ college teaching 
experience. Research, publications, travel. A 2255 


RECENT JUNIOR COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lots E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER C. EeEtts. Contains more than 
1,500 abstracts. Fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Wa ter C. Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, EpwarpD F. Mason, 
and Max ScHIFERL. Summary of nation-wide investigation on the 
status of terminal education in more than 400 junior colleges. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Wa C. W. HarRBESON, Epwarp F. Mason, 
NicHoLas RiccraRDI, WILLIAM H. SNyDER, and GEorRGE F. Zoox. 
An analysis of vital economic, social, and educational factors. 390 
pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By WALTER C. Egetts. Comprehensive information on history and 
use of associate in arts and other associate’s degrees in more than 
250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 136 pages. 
$1.75 per volume. : 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook 
By Henry G. Bapcer. A practical manual of accounting methods, 
budget preparation, financial reports, and unit cost analysis for 
junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 

Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Colleges Prepare for Peace—The Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. Anpual Reports, Minutes, embership, Constitution. 
( Bulletin. March, 1944.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges ana the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 


ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. 50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. 50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


TIAA, 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life insurance company. 
created to fund college plans for retirement income 


offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 
disinterested advice regarding annuity and 
insurance plans 
to Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


$22 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


= 


